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BISMARCK AND THE EMPEROR. 


HE visit of Prince Bismarck to the Emperor is regarded in 
Germany as a proof that a reconciliation has been effected. 
Great importance is attached to this event. It has served to in- 
crease the Emperor’s popularity, for Bismarck is the acknowl- 
edged founder of German unity; and the enthusiastic reception 
tendered him along the journey and in Berlin, is an evidence of 
the strong hold he still has upon the German people. There are 
some enthusiastic editors and optimistic politicians who already 
see Bismarck in power again as Chancellor. The Berlin Bourse 
was favorably affected by the announcement that the Emperor 
and Bismarck were to meet as friends. This event is generally 
regarded as one of great significance; hence, the comments of 
the newspapers, and especially those of Germany, as to the pos- 
sible results of the reconciliation, are of great interest. 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin.—It is nearly four 
years since the Emperor has been face to face with Prince Bis- 
marck. But the ex-Chancellor will realize that the gratitude of the 
Court and the people for 
his incomparable services 
remains unaltered. 
Every patriot thanks the 
Emperor for preparing so 
joyful a day for Germany. 
Zukunft, Berlin.—The 
reconciliation between 
Bismarck and the Em- 
peror is not so sudden as 
is generally supposed. 
Ever since the time when 
the Emperor tendered his 
sympathy to Bismarck 
during his late illness, re- 
lations have never ceased 
between them. 

Vossische Zettung, 
Berlin.—The step taken 
by the Emperor is explic- 
able from the most natu- 
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ral sentiments, unmixed with 
political intentions. Prince 
Bismarck does not wish to carry 
again the burdens of office. The 
men against whom he directed 
his arrows cannot view, as hos- 
tile to them, the distinctions 
conferred upon an aged states- 
man who is failing in health. 

The Germania, the organ of 
the South German liberals, be- 
lieves that the reconciliation 
between the Emperor and the 
Prince under the conditions 
now prevailing is even of higher 
importance than formerly. 

The 7Zaged/latt, Berlin, 
thinks that it would be going 
beyond the mark to draw po- 
litical conclusions from the 
reconciliation. 

The Boersen Courzer, Berlin, says: The report of the Emperor's 





EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


sending a message of inquiry as to the Prince’s health to Fried- 
x juIry 


richsruh caused surprise. The fact that such a message was sent, 
will give the impression that a simple act of courtesy has an emi- 
nently political meaning, and means a reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s present policy. Such a misconstruction, however, would 
be regrettable. 

The A/eine Journal, Berlin, says: Itis impossible that Prince 
Bismarck is to be placed back in an official position. His will 
power is unbroken and the fresh conflicts that would follow his 
re-establishment in power would be incurable. _ 

The Lokal Anzeiger, Friedrichsruh, is of the opinion that the 
removal of the tension between Prince Bismarck and the Em- 
peror must be salutary. This tension has deepened political 
antagonism and damaged Germany’s prestige abroad. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung is authority for the statement that 
Dr. Schweininger stated recently that Prince Bismarck was men- 
tally and physically so well as to be able to take up the Govern- 
ment leadership. It is known, however, that the Prince does not 
seriously contemplate taking any such step as resuming office. 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, says: Should the reconciliation 
between the Emperor and Prince not produce any immediate effect 
on politics, it must not be inferred that it will not react indirectly 
toward a solution of the critical questions now agitating the 
public mind of Germany. At any rate, much of the present ex- 
asperation and dissatisfaction prevailing among all classes will 
disappear through the generous initiative that has been taken by 
the Emperor. 

The News, London, does not see how they can become recon- 
ciled without concessions, which neither can be disposed to make. 

The Daily Chronicle, London, says: The meeting does credit 
to the Emperor, who, after escaping, perhaps, the most despotic of 
modern statesmen, might well never have desired to see him again. 

The Daily Telegraph, London, says: These displays of pro- 
found regard may shed balm on the hurts that have rankled in 
an heroic soul through weary months of sombre seclusion, mental 
depression, and physical suffering; but they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to efface wholly the remembrance of the past. 

The Daly Graphic, London, thinks that the policy of the Ger- 
man Government will probably be influenced appreciably here- 
after by Prince Bismarck. 

The Standard, London, says: If William had not yearned for 
the meeting, he would never have invited it. If Bismarck’s grat- 
ification had not been equally sincere, he would not have faced 
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what, for his years, must have been an agitating scene. We may, 
therefore, assume that all shadow of ill-feeling has been cleared 
away. 

The Post, Hartford, commenting on the explanations offered 
as to the motives that prompted the Emperor's action, says: It is 
said that Crispi has interceded in behalf of Bis- 
marck, his old friend, and that Bismarck will re- 
turn to power. The difficulties in the way of this, 
however, are very great. Nothing but dire distress 
could influence the Emperor to make such a hu- 
miliating surrender. 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, says: Em- 
peror William renewed his popularity by his sim- 
ple act of courtesy to an old man to whom he is 
greatly indebted. 

The Eagle, Brooklyn, thinks that the political 
effect of the transaction in Berlin will not be great. 
It is a human comedy which is playing, one which 
touches the heart and the sentiment of all men. 
Whatever of politics there is in it, is the politics / 
of humanity. : 

The Evening Telegram, New York, quotes the 
saying of James I.: “I can make dukes, but only 
the Lord can make a gentleman,” and then adds: 
In like manner we may say, that William II. could 
rob Bismarck of his badge of office, and force him 
into the retirement of his country home, but he 
could not take away his hold on the people. He 
is enthroned in their memory and admiration, and 
from that high place he can never be deposed. 

The Herald, New York, gives what may be re- 
garded as German public opinion on this event, 
and says: The German people infinitely prefer to 
see their Bismarck in the simple greatness of a 
Cincinnatus than in the réle of a resentful Achilles. 
Bismarck’s visit, however, will have an important 
bearing on politics in Germany, if not in Europe. 
The result may not be apparent immediately, but 
momentous changes in policy may be looked for 
in time. 

The Tribune, New York, says: What has he 
[William] to expect from the reconciliation? Ap- 
parently nothing but the counsel of an old man, whose work is done, 
and who never again can undertake the responsibilities of political 
leadership. 





MR. PECKHAM’S NOMINATION. 


HE refusal of the Senate to confirm the nomination of Mr. 

Hornblower is regarded as due primarily to the opposition 
of Senator Hill. The 
President did not consult 
the New York Senators 
in making this nomina- 
tion; and as Mr. Horn- 
blower was known as an 
opponent to the policy of 
the Hill Democracy it is 
generally believed that 
Senator Hill, in bringing 
about the defeat of Horn- 
blower was in a marked 
manner attacking the 
President. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Wheeler H. 
Peckham, is even more 
distasteful to Senator 
Hill, than that of Horn- 
blower. Mr. Peckham 
has the reputation of be- 
ing a prominent and ac- 
tive mugwump and “an- 
ti-snapper.” He took a 
leading part in the anti- 
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Maynard campaign at the last election. Senator Hill has openly 
declared that he will vigorously oppose the confirmation of this 
nomination. Apart from personal and partisan objections, Sena- 
tor Hill claims that Mr. Peckham is not fit for the office. To these 
reasons will be added the plea of “Senatorial courtesy.” 





New York’s Disgrace. Down Hill in the Senate—From Statesmanship to Spidercraft. 
Harper ae Weekly. 


Even were the President disposed to take for the place a man 
of Hill’s selection, he would be unable to discover among the 
followers of that worthy any lawyer fit for such an office as Judge 
of the Supreme Court.—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


The President is a great prophet of Civil Service Reform, 
but he is going to down Dave Hill, if he has to turn the United 
States Supreme Court into a kindergarten in order to do it.— 
The Times (Dem.), Chicago. 

It is to be regretted that President Cleveland has again dis- 
played a disposition to be narrowly and personally exclusive in 
selecting a nominee for the highest of judicial offices. — 7he Press 
(Rep.), New York. 

It isn’t a pleasant reflection that the business of the United 
States Supreme Court should be blocked by astupid and stubborn 
quarrel between two Democratic factions.— 7he ‘ournal (Rep.), 
Boston, 

It would have been better to have named some distinguished 
New Yorker whose confessed abilities and undoubted integrity 
and character would have made him procf against factional ani- 
mosities.—7he Record (Dem.), Phidadel phen. 

We have a poor opinion of statesmen who spend their time 
in trying to put one another in a hole, but when one of them finds 
himself in that uncomfortable situation, we see no reason that he 
should insist on pulling the hole in after him.—7he 7rzbune 
(Rep. i New York. 

It is no discredit to Mr. Peckham as a lawyer to say that his 
character and mental make-up are anything but judicial. He is 
hardly capable of seeing two sides to a case, and looks at all 
questions as a partisan.— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 

Mr. Peckham has recently received the rather unusual distinc- 
tion of an election to a third term as President of our Bar Associ- 
ation, and there are many special circumstances which render his 
appointment to the Supreme Court very appropriate. He is 
learned in the law, has had wide and varied experience in the 
different departments of litigation, and has ever displayed the 
chivalric sense of honor and love of justice so characteristic of 
his family.—7he Law Fournal, Albany. 
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THE TARIFF DEBATE. 


HE debate on the amendments to the Tariff Bill was brought 

to aclose on Saturday, January 27, and a special order from 

the Committee on Rules was adopted, allowing the Income-Tax to 

be offered as an amendment to the Tariff Bill, giving Monday and 

Tuesday for general debate, Wednesday for debate and amend- 

ments under the five-minute rule, and deferring till Thursday the 

final vote on the Wilson Bill in its complete form, with the inter- 
nal revenue features as part thereof. 

The Ways and Means Committee sustained a defeat on the 
important item of sugar, the House adopting an amendment doing 
away with the bounty at a single stroke, and putting refined sugar 
on the free-list. On the other hand, the Committee succeeded in 
obtaining a reversal of the action of the House on the question of 
the date of inaugurating the free-wool schedule, carrying an 
amendment fixing the date as in the original Bill. The Committee 
also succeeded in defeating numerous amendments referring to 
iron-ore, steel rails, coal, tin plate, 
lumber, salt, and other staples. 

Among the amendments offered by Mr. Wilson and adopted 
are: Repealing specifically the Reciprocity clause of the McKinley 


agricultural products, cotton, 
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competition would make them. In other words, the American 
people are to be cheated out of the very advantage which the false 
goddess Protection has held before their eyes for thirty years, 
namely, the reduction of prices through competition at home.— 
The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


Votes on amendments during the past week have uniformly 
sustained the Committee in every attack upon any industry, and 
changes even more violent than it recommended have repeatedly 
been prevented only by personal appeals of the Committee. In 
charity, one must believe that members who know better do not 
dare to vote according to their real convictions.— 7he 
(Rep.), New York. 


Tribune 


A reduction of taxes paid to protected manufacturers may wisely 
be met by a restoration in part of such a tax as the duty on sugar, 
which was paid directly to the Treasury for the support of the 
Government, and the proposed duty of 1 cent a pound would 
be only a little more than 50 cents a year for each inhabitant, if 
it be assumed that the consumption Jer cafita is uniform. ‘The 
bounty ought to be cut off, and it may be that the refiners are not 
entitled to even the differential duty of one-quarter of a cent, 
which is less than 10 per cent. ad valorem, but the strong argu- 
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THE REPUBLICAN PONCE DE 
They think it is the Fountain of Political Youth and Strength, but it is only a Stagnant Pool that is almost dried up.—Puch. 


Act; imposing a tax of $1 a pound on crude opium ; 
duty on cod-liver-oil ; 


reducing the 
raising the duty on morphine to 75 cents 
per ounce; reducing the duty on cigarettes from $1.50 to $1 per 
thousand; putting a duty of 10 per cent. on currants; and in- 
creasing the duty on barley and hops. Amendments making fur- 
ther reductions in the iron and steel schedule were also agreed to. 
An amendment by Mr. Wilson to reduce the duty on uncut dia- 
monds was rejected, and a substitute accepted, increasing the duty 
from 15 to 30 per cent. on cut diamonds, and to 25 per cent. on 
rough or uncut diamonds. 

On the whole, the Wilson Bill comes out of the Committee of 
the Whole with very few material changes. The decision to at- 
tach the Income-Tax Bill to the Tariff Bill was unexpected, but 
the Income-Tax members of the Committee were confident of 
their ability to pass the amended Bill without difficulty. 


Comments on the Amendments. 


Although Mr. Johnson was defeated in the House on his motion 
to put steel rails on the free-list, the adverse vote was due rather 
to a desire on the part of the Democrats to appear very conserva- 
tive than to any belief that a duty on rails was really necessary. 
The object of the duty is to enable the steel-rail men to form a 
combination to keep the prices higher than the law of domestic 





LEON AND HIs FOLLOWERS. 


ments in favor of adding $37,000,000 to the annual resources of 
the Treasury by a revenue-duty of 1 cent a pound should be urged 
persistently.—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


If the backwoods politicians who have concocted this extra- 
ordinary Democratic Tariff Bill are mad, as they have been de- 
scribed, there is method in their madness. It is a malignantly 
adroit hand which directs their blows at American industry. 
Take, for instance, Chairman Wilson’s eleventh-hour amendment, 
placing marine engines and machinery on the free-list, though the 
crude materials are dutiable, unless, indeed, intended for the 
comparatively few steamships engaged in foreign trade. There 
is not the shadow of a pretext for such legislation. If there is 
one form of manufacture in which America undeniably leads the 
world, it is in the fabrication of marine engines and machinery 
which are strong, durable, and wonderfully efficient. This isthe 
industry which has been especially singled out for sacrifice by the 
cross-roads statesmen of Pine Bluff and Carthage Four Corners. 
—The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 

The Louisiana Democrats who represent large sugar-interests 
did their best to secure some protection for their constituents. 
Though they have voted against the party of Protection in all 
their State and national elections, yet they revolted with indigna- 
tion against their own principles when it was sought to apply them 
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to Louisiana interests. They are willing to support Free Trade in 
wool and iron, but not in sugar.— 7he Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 


The camel’s back is being loaded to the point of breaking. 
Free sugar and no bounty, free wool and free coal, strike hard at 
the industries of Democratic States, and the income-tax, which is 
inevitable as an offset for the vast loss of revenue provided by 
the Wilson Bill, promises to be the last straw which will break the 
camel’s back.—7he Union (Rep.), Springfield, Mass. 


Tariff for Deficit Only. 

LBERT CLARKE, Secretary of the Home Market Club, 
reviews the provisions of the Wilson Tariff in an article in 
The Forum, New York, February. The Bill, he says, is such a 
travesty of Protection that it would be a farce if it were not a 
tragedy. There is not a friend of Protection who deems it a good 
measure. The British Tariff and the McKinley Tariff are the best 
models of opposite systems. ‘The Wilson Bill follows neither. It 
is not even a Tariff for revenue, since it is admitted that it will 

reduce revenue sixty millions a year. 

But what does Mr. Wilson contend his Bill will do? Why, pro- 
tect the final processes of manufacture! That is, instead of pro- 
tecting all production impartially, he exeniplifies the worst atroci- 
ties of class legislation. He proposes to strip farmers and miners 
and confer free raw materials upon the robber-barons who man- 
ufacture. The principle alleged is that there must be no tax on 
the processes and materials of industry. But is not farming an 
industry, with wool as one of its finished products? Yet wool is 
made free, while some of the materials necessary to its production 
are taxed because they are the finished products of manufacture. 
The same inconsistency is found in the case of cotton-ties. 

If crude materials had to be imported, there would be reason 
for letting them in free. But most of them are produced here, 
and American ‘capital and labor are employed in their production. 
Mr. Wilson thinks that the duties on raw materials add to the 
cost of the product, but this is an error of fact. The duty is not 
added to the price unless we are dependent upon foreign supply. 
The price is in many cases lower than the duty. Again, Mr. 
Wilson desires to gain access to foreign markets. But the home- 
market is inferior to all the markets of the world. Our home 
trade is twenty times as large as our foreign trade, and it grows 
every year. Most foreign markets are glutted. To compete 
there, we must have cheap labor. And even if we could compete 
in foreign markets, what would be the advantage in exchanging 
similar products? Lincoln well said that the result of such a 
transaction is the loss of the cost of transportation. As the world 
grows older, countries become more complete within themselves, 
and foreign commerce is restricted to non-competing products. 

Referying to the substitution of specific for ad-valorem duties, 
Mr. Clarke says that it is not true that specific duties are preferred 
because they conceal enormities and inequalities. They are pre- 
ferred because they protect. No exporter or importer will over- 
value his goods, and the domestic manufacturer cannot do it on 
account of sharp competition. Ad-valorem duties defeat both 
revenue and protection, and have been condemned by all the great 
Secretaries of the Treasury, from Hamilton to Manning. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT IN_CITIES. 


CONFERENCE of municipal reformers and members of 
“Good Government” clubs uas been held in Philadelphia. 
All parts of the country were represented. The main object of 
the conference was to promote the establishment of reform-organ- 
izations in the large cities suffering from corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of the local rule’s. Addresses were delivered by James 
C. Carter and Carl Schurz and Dr. Rainsford of New York; W. 
G. Law and Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn ; Edwin Mead and Moor- 
field Storey of Boston ; C. J. Bonaparte of Baltimore ; F. MacVeagh 
and Dr. Rowe of Philadelphia; Dr. Washington Gladden of 
Columbus; Rev. J. H. Ecob of Albany, and others. 

Mr. Mead’s address was on the subject of ‘‘ How to Arouse 
Public Sentiment in Favor of Good City Government.” Among 
other things, he said: “‘ There is no province where the American 
needs education more to-day than in municipal government. 
Saving only the great question of industrial reform, the demand 
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for an industrial equality is as complete as the political equality 
which we enjoy or pretend toenjoy. The question of municipal 
reform is the greatest problem which confronts us to-day in our 
politics. Our National Administration, great as the evils are in 
our still unreformed methods of appointment, is wonderfully 
pure. Our State Legislatures with a few exceptions, Albany, 
Harrisburgh, and others, where the pressure of great railroad- 
corporations is strong, are in the main honest and honorable 
bodies. But the governments of our great cities for the last 
thirty years have been our despair. Republican Philadelphia is 
as bad as Democratic New York, Baltimore as bad as Chicago, 
The character of the men at the head of our city governments has 
startlingly deteriorated. The proudest of American cities must 
blush when it thinks who the men are in its Common Councils, 
controlling its high interests, disbursing its millions of money and 
representing its corporate life, when compared with the class of 
citizens who sit in the town councils of Birmingham and Glasgow 
and the great cities of France and Germany.” 

Dr. Gladden spoke on the subject of influence upon officials, 
and urged the supporting of good men for office. Bad influences 
should be met with good influence, and this can be done only by 
organization and united action. Separate municipal elections 
were advocated in an address by W. H. Roome of New York ; and 
Mrs. Mumford of Philadelphia, spoke of women’s duty in aiding 
the movement for good government, a task which was ‘akin to 
good housekeeping.” 

The following resolution was adopted: “That the president of 
the Conference is requested to appoint a representative committee 
of seven to prepare a plan for the organization of a municipal 
league which shall be composed of associations formed in Amer- 
ican cities, and having as an object the improvement of municipal 
government. Upon the completion of the plan and its approval 
by the association, or as many of them as the committee shall 
declare, the proposed league is to be full organized and prepared 
to enter upon its work.” An amendment was carried that the 
committee should provide for another Conference in New York. 
The Conference placed itself on record on the question of separat- 
ing municipal from national politics by adopting a resolution 
favoring the exclusion of national issues from city elections. 


The cities need a great awakening in the direction of increasing 
the sense of individual responsibility in local politics. The whole 
subject of reform in municipal government turns on this pivot. 

Some of these methods are regarded as fanciful by many, and 
difficult to engraft on the American system of city government. 
The Swiss Initiative and Referendum, by which the people be- 
come the law-making body, without the intervention of legisla- 
tures or councils, has its friends and admirers in this country, 
and a political convention of one of the great parties has indorsed 
it. It isessentially the “town-meeting” idea, which cannot other- 
wise be applied to large cities. 

Proportional! representation of parties in municipal legislatures 
is another proposition which is regarded by its sponsors as fur- 
nishing a solution to the many-sided abuses which flow from one- 
sided party control. But there is little to be expected from the 
dynamics, the machinery of city government, unless there is a 
public-spirited populace behind it.— Zhe Public Ledger, Phila. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the proceedings of the 
Conference was the agreement, practically general, upon a few 
leading points in city-reform. One, as to which there was no 
difference whatever, was the necessity of eliminating national 
party-issues from the decision of local questions. As to the 
means of doing this, the unanimity was not socomplete. The 
holding of city elections at different times from national elections 
was recognized as indispensable, but the idea of Spring elections 
for the city received little support. The testimony from Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Albany, where this plan is wholly or partly 
adopted, was generally adverse. It was held to have about all 
the disadvantages and none of the merits of simultaneous elec- 
tions. Another point on which there was very general agreement 
was the efficacy of the concentration of power and responsibility. 
The reports from Philadelphia, Boston, and Brooklyn on this 
policy were all favorable.—7 he Times, New York 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


THE MINIMUM OF HUMANE LIVING. 


HEN the Newcastle colliers struck against a reduction of 
wages in the early part of last year, the main ground of 
their contention was that it would not leave them enough to sup- 
port them in what their leaders have taught them to call “a 
human condition.” The question whether this statement was 
true or false, whether those who put it forward deserve the sym- 
pathy or the reprobation of the community, affords Mr. W. H. 
Mallock a text for the discussion, in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
London, January, of the economic principles by which ques- 
tions of this sort may be readily brought to the test. He says: 

Though much that is called poverty is the normal type of 
human life and deserves no commiseration; and though it is at 
once mischievous and cruel to make men discontented with it, yet 
poverty is a thing of many degrees ; and there are degrees of it, in- 
to which every Christian, every philanthropist, every statesman, 
will do his utmost to prevent any class falling. There is a cer- 
tain minimum degree of well-being, which it should be the main 
object of all statesmanship to secure. But the practical question 
is all a question of degree. What is this minimum standard of 
comfort up to which we can hope to raise everybody? What does 
it depend upon. 

One thing may be said at once—that it does not depend upon 
what well-to-do philanthropists may think desirable ; it is limited, 
at all events, by one hard external circumstance—namely, the 
amount of income which would go to each family, were the whole 
income of the country divided equally among everybody. Now 
when it is observed here that the average income of the English 
people is three times the average income of the Italian people, it 
will be seen at once that it would be impossible for the latter to 
live on the same scale of comfort as the former. Shall we say, 
then, that a standard of living quite fit for a mam in Italy is not 
fit for a pig in England? 

It is quite true that the standard of living does depend, toa 
certain degree, on the habits and requirements of the great masses 
of the people, and can to a certain degree be raised by educating 
their habits and amplifying their requirements. A population 
content with squalor and one-roomed cabins will, no doubt, de- 
mand and command less wages than a population to which the 
primary decencies of life are a necessity; and by educating men 
to be disgusted with indecency and filth, the minimum standard 
of humane living can be raised, and the wages of these men can 
be increased. But the progress that can be brought about in this 
way is progress that can be carried to a certain degree only; and 
this is a degree that not only falls far short of the limit fixed by 
the limits of the national income, but depends on, and is fixed 
by, a totally different order of facts. These facts, when once we 
have grasped them, will, we shall see, give us a “standard of 
humane living,” which has nothing to do with personal sentiment 
or opinion, with the prejudices of monopolists, or the “asptra- 
tions” of Socialists, but is determined by forces and conditions 
which are the same for every school, and which no political re- 
former could even pretend that he will be able to modify. 

The “minimum standard of humane living” is determined, and 
is necessarily determined, by the maximum which a man who 
pays no rent can extract by his own labor from the worst soil 
under cultivation. To those not accustomed to economic rea- 
soning this statement may sound like academic jargon, but it is 
easy to make it clear to persons of erdinary intelligence. Let us 
begin with a few truisms. All life depends on food; nearly all 
our food comes from the soil; consequently no nation could exist 
if there were not a class of cultivators. Now let us, for simpli- 
city’s sake, say that the whole land is cultivated by small owners 
who employ nobody by themselves, and each of whom occupies 
just as much land as he can himself cultivate, and no more. Let 
us suppose, too, that each is capable of extracting the maximum 
produce from the soil, and that men of this class, between them, 
cultivate the entire country. Now it is obvious that they are 
men forming a necessary class, and enjoying the maximum de- 
gree of comiort that they could possibly attain. Let us then put 
our minimum of humane life as high as we can, we cannot possi- 
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bly put it higher than the value of the entire product which farm- 
ing yields the farmer who works his own soil. But the soil of the 
country varies greatly in capacity, and no sane person would 
suggest that the inferior soils should be thrown out of cultivation, 
because they do not support the farmers in an ideal state of com- 
fort. The standard of living would, of course, vary with the 
capabilities of the soil, but it would be folly and madness to make 
those farming the inferior half of the land discontented with their 
lot. To do so would be equivalent to pronouncing this half of 
the soil unfit for cultivation, and to encourage its abandonment, 
as the owner’s lot could not possibly be improved while he re- 
mained on it. If, therefore, we wish to keep these men in their 
holdings, to attach them to the soil, and to perpetuate them as a 
class, we are, consciously or unconsciously, affirming that the 
incomes which they enjoy at present are sufficient to support a 
style of life not only fit for a human being, but a life which we 
can feel satisfaction in thinking that human beings lead. Here, 
then we determine the maximum standard of comfort attainable 
by a large section of the population, and although we may regret 
that a class accustomed to high wages should have to accept 
lower, it is idle for the labor leaders to pretend that men cannot 
maintain themselves in a humane condition, on incomes consid- 
erably in excess of the largest incomes that could by any possi- 


bility be earned by thousands of their fellow-laborers on the soil. 





THE LAW OF NON-LABOR. 
G. FERRERS. 

HE life of all creatures is influenced by certain conditions of 
environment; if these conditions are wanting, the creature 
will perish; if they exist only partially, the creature will live 
with difficulty and in a state of suffering. The law of corre- 
spondence between the living being and its environment, so evi- 
dent from a biological point of view, is identically the same from 
the sociological. The individual ought to live under the right 
conditions, ought to play in society the part best suited to him, 
to exist in the environment best adapted to him; and this réle 
and this environment should both be such as would best profit 
society at large. Science, then, should endeavor, by studying 
the peculiar characteristics of the individual, to find out what is, 
so to speak, the ideal réle that the human being ought to play in 

the progress of civilization. 

The essential condition of feminine existence which I desire 
to analyze in this paper, is that which I shail name the Law of 
Non-Labor, As it is a natural law that the man must labor and 
struggle to live, so is it a natural law that the woman should 
neither labor nor struggle for her existence. 

Biology shows us clearly, that the physiological prosperity of 
species depends on the division of labor between the sexes, for in 
exact ratio to this is the duration of life. 
natural selection. 


This is the result of 
It is a difficult matter to prove that the labor 
of women among civilized nations is unnatural; for it is sorecent 
a phenomenon that the harmful results which all unnatural con- 
ditions of life produce are, in this case, still difficult to demon- 
strate. We will observe, first, that female labor is not at all 
necessary for the production of sufficient wealth to supply the 
wants of humanity. Man alone could do this. Woman-labor is 
not required by the necessity of an increased production. It only 
tends to lower the marketable value of male labor: for while 
woman is working in the factories, there are everywhere, and 
especially in Europe, crowds of men vainly seeking employment, 
to whom the cessation of work is an oft-recurrent and terrible 
evil. This shows, that, even from a sociological point of view, 
female labor is a pathological phenomenon ; for it does not result 
in the common labor of the two sexes, in itself a bearable evil, 
but it leads to the enforced idleness of men, and the merciless 
toil of woman, entirely overthrowing the relation that nature has 
established. 

Another reason that woman should not work is the fact that 
we wish her to be beautiful, attractive, and full of grace. To 
thisend, she must be exempt from toil. As the human form, and 
above all, the expression of the face, are only the product of the 
emotions which the individual oftenest experiences, a woman can 
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be beautiful and graceful in person, only in so far as her emo- 
tional experiences are sweet, tender, and peaceful. But the emo- 
tions which toil entails in the struggle for life are violent and 
streng, emotions, which may impart strength to the individual, but 
cannot endow her with the attractiveness of grace. We hear to- 
day much about the slavery of woman, but it is all exaggeration. 
Woman, more than man, enjoys all the benefits of civilization 
which have been, in great part, acquired by man alone. This 
alone should demonstrate the unreasonableness of woman-labor. 
Nature's great aim is the economy of forces. How absurd it is, 
then, that a human being should expend painful energy in attain- 
ing a certain point, when she can reach precisely the same point 
without any expenditure of laboratall. Gifted women of genius 
have the right to labor like men. It is a cruel and absurd pre- 
judice which would deny the right to such a one of crowning her 
noble efforts with glory; but, for the normal woman, labor is as 
much of an absurdity, as for the normal man it is a duty.— 
The Monist, Chicago, January. 


HOW TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE practical side of helping the unemployed is set forth with 
precision and force in 7he Forum, New York, February. 
Josephine S. Lowell discusses the various methods of relief pro- 
posed, and makes the leading feature of her paper the maintenance 
of a clear distinction between the chronic form of poverty as it pre- 
sents itself in the great cities at all times, or, at least, annually, 
and the acute form due to a temporary disturbance of the wheels 
of industry, as manifested at this time in all the chief cities of 
the United States. Three explanations are offered to account for 
achronic state of distress of the unemployed: (1) a surplus of 
unskilled labor; (2) low wages; (3) improvidence. The usual 
remedies adopted to meet such distress, viz., charitable relief, 
charitable work, and relief by public works, are condemned as 
directly calculated not only to aggravate, but actually to create 
the very conditions they are designed to relieve. The present 
deplorable condition of Chicago is charged directly to the fact 
that $30,000,000 have been spent there on temporary work during 
the past three years. Turning next tothe sufferer from the acute 
stage of the disease, the writer points out that the two chief dan- 
gers to be confronted are: (1) the encouragement of chronic de- 
pendence in the weaker sufferers, and (2) the diversion of the 
relief from its intended purpose to the doubtful benefit of those 
who are in chronic need. To avoid these two dangers the writer 
insists on the relief being of a kind which those in acute distress 
will accept because it does not offend their self-respect, and which 
will not tempt those in a chronic state. “Relief work to he a 
benefit, must be continuous, hard, and underpaid.” The great- 
est danger of all, she points out, is that by the very means 
adopted to help one hundred or one thousand, ten thousand 
should be injured. She argues that the sole permanent depend- 
ence of the toiling masses is regular work, and any interference 
with trade or the regular market, which acts unfavorably on the 
producers, will result in greater mischief than any amount of 
relief work or charitable effort can atone for. The Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott dwells on the point that the true value of charity 
depends on the spirit in which it is given. He has nothing to say 
against organized charity, provided it is charity, and not suspi- 
cion or indifference that is organized; but the charity which can- 
not be availed of without humiliation, is wanting in the chief 
element of charity. The problem propounded is, “What do we 
owe to the unfortunate?” andthe answer is given, as found in the 
Law: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” But, he adds, 
“the one duty which love owes to the man who will not work” 
is the enforcement of the law, “neither shall he eat.” 

The reverend writer urges on employers the maintenance of 
their establishments full-handed, as the most effective and eco- 
nomic mode of relief, and, in the matter of charity, he recom- 
mends that each individual become the almoner of his own 
bounty. In this connection, he notices the Fragment Societies, 
of which there are several in Brooklyn. One comfortable home 
takes in its keeping one poor home, and the waste of the one, 
eked out by occasional gifts, or perhaps by some supplies from 
the Association for Relieving the Condition of the Poor, preserves 
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the other home from want. We have been asking ourselves, he 
says, ‘Why do not the poor come to church?” Now he reverses 
the question: “ Will the Church go to the poor—not by contribu- 
tions to organized charities, but by personal visitation ?” 


HOW NOT TO HELP THE POOR. 


ALTER BESANT remarked that one of the few books 
which remained to be written was the history of charity, 
and he gave an outline of what he thought a suitable classification 
of the subject. President John H. Finley, of Knox College, in a 
paper in 7he Chautauguan, Meadville, February, proposes an 
amendment to the classification by limiting it to the two heads 
“How No¢ to Help the Beggar” and “ How to Help the Beggar.” 
Under the first he would recount how men first fed and housed, 
then flogged and burned, the beggar, then fed and flogged him by 
turns, and how the beggar continued; the other should be bright 
with the story of the lives of such latter-day philanthropists as the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles Booth, Miss Octavia Hill, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, and scores of others ; inspiring with the 
record of their intelligent self-sacrifice and their wise zeal in 
behalf of the beggar; and encouraging in their account of how 
the beggar is disappearing, though the poor are still with us. 

But it would be a dreary and vain history, says Professor 
Finley, if the subject were treated as a purely economic one. 
The extinction of the chinch-bug, or the protection of corn from 
the crow, may be quite as important economically; but in the 
matter of poor-relief the subject is a soul, and the fate of the 
human soul, the development of character, must be kept before 
us constantly in all our efforts for the relief of those in need or 
distress. What matters it whether the Aryans came down from 
Scandinavia or out of Asia; or whether Homer wrote or did not 
write the Iliad? But it does concern every one to know where 
vagrants come from, whether the traditional philanthropists were 
real benefactors, whether we should use the vinegar of legal 
severity or the axe of personal service in making our way into the 
paradise of universal thrift. 

When we destroy the chinch-bug, he continues, our only 
thought is for the wheat we are saving; when we are seeking to 
exterminate the beggar, the beggar himself must be our chief 
concern. The most valuable gift a man can give his neighbor is 
a conception of his relation to God and to man, and an inspira- 
tion to live true to those relationships. A gift which makes him 
insensible to that, is worse than useless. 

Starting from these premises the writer condemns indiscrim- 
inate charity, or rather almsgiving, in no measured terms, as 
tending to the creation of a race of parasites, and to increase 
rather than to lessen poverty. It was, he says, the monasteries 
which, by their literal interpretation of the command in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “Give to him that asketh thee,” and by giving 
a bed and a square meal to the beggar, because he was a beggar, 
fostered the growth of pauperism and blackened the roads with 
beggary. 





The Revolt of the Daughters. —Under this somewhat startling 
title, Mrs. B. A. Crackanthorpe has a paper in The Nineteenth 
Century, London, January, discussing what she characterizes as 
a strike of the daughters against the mothers. There is, she 
says, on the authority of leading physicians, so large a percen- 
tage of homes in which mothers are perplexed and worried by 
“difficulties” with their daughters, and so many girls whose 
nerves have “gone wrong,” because they are not understood nor 
sympathized with by their mothers, that the psychological mo- 
ment may be assumed to have arrived, in which to probe, to diag- 
nose, and to prescribe for, the hidden disease. These several tasks 
she essays, and arrives at the conclusion that girls will be the 
better for emancipation from the restraints of a too rigid conven- 
tionality: the better for making minor mistakes and profiting by 
their experience. Mothers realize that their sons must and will 
have their Wazderjahre period; then why not realize that nice 
well-disposed girls may also properly desire a mild sort of Wan- 
derjahre, during which they too want, not to break fences, but 
to get a glimpse of the landscape beyond the family domain? 
They may desire all this without incurring harm. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A GLANCE AT FRENCH MUSICAL ART. 
CHARLES WILLEBY. 


OR any nation to lose in rapid succession four great creative 
intellects is something more than a misfortune—it is a 
catastrophe. Although France is, perhaps, for the moment, bet- 
ter able than her neighbors to withstand the great loss she has 
sustained, the void created by the untimely death of such chosen 
ones as Léo Delibes, Ernest Guiraud, Ed.. Lalo, and Gounod, is 
not one which she will find it easy to fill. The Intruder has 
indeed culled the very flower of her musical genius, for, look at 
it as we may, sepa- 
rately or collectively, 
the gap is avery wide 
one. Each of these | 
men occupied his | 
niche in contemporary | 
French Art. It were | 
every whit as difficult 
to find another Deli- 
bes as another Gou- 
nod. “Sylvia,” “Cop- 
pelia,” and “Le Roi 
l’a dit” are works each 
unique of its kind, and 
of how many creations 
by contemporary com- 
posers can this be said? 

To Guiraud the 
same remark does not 
appiy with equal 
force. His was, per- 
haps, a less personal 
muse. Yet the com- 
poser of “ Namouna” 
and “Le Roi d’ Ys” 
was a true creator. 
He had an inspiration | 
of a very high order. | 
Little is known of him 
in Great Britain, a fact 
which is perhaps the 
more remarkable in | 
that he could reckon | 
something over three- | 
score of years when 
he died. 

Lalo was a true 
Frenchman and owed 
his early musical 
training to the Con- 
servatoire of Lille, the 
town in which he was 
born. His birth and his marriage—the latter took place in Paris 
in 1865—were in his case truly the most remarkable events in his 
life. He lived solely for his art. Yet as a result of all his years 
of labor we have three operas (“Fiesque” and the two above- 
mentioned), a couple of symphonies, three concertos, a handful 
of chamber music, and a few songs. 

Gounod has been truly named the musician of love. The day 
before his seventieth birthday he said: “‘To-morrow I shall be 
seventy. Yet I have never understood so well as now the in- 
tensity of love, which is par excellence the feeling of youth. If 
I were a painter, I know that I could make a thoroughly true 
portrait of Love, because I have the interior vision, the intuition 
of it, and I am in constant direct contact with Love. Love alone 
makes man. Friendship is but another form of the same feeling, 
called love in the passionate sense. Divine love is the source of 
all love, and love of God and fatherland, of mother and mistress, 
of art and one’s neighbor, is but one and the same feeling.” 

Now, even if for the moment, we allow the penultimate sentence 
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to stand, it is impossible not to see that in the last sentence is 
exposed the hidden shoal which has wrecked the whole of his 
“sacred trilogy,” the “Redemption.” No man holding such a 
theory could write truly religious music; and Gounod has not 
done so. Hewill ever remain the great musician of earthly love, 
but of that love only. 

Now, that he has gone, let us glance around us, and see upon 
whom rests the burden of maintaining that high standard of art 
which France has raised up unto herself during the latter part of 
this century. 

Ambroise Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Messager, Reyer, 
Chabrier, Bruneau—these are the names that readily occur to us. 
The first-named is over eighty years of age, and, in the ordinary 
course of nature, must soon cease to take any active part in the 
musical matters of the 
country. 


the 
time when, a pupil of 
Lesueur, he took the 
Grand Prix of the 
Conservatoire (1832) 
he has produced con- 
tinually. Undoubted- 
ly he has been most 
successful in that form 
of opera which, hav- 
ing its origin in Per- 
golesi’s “Serva Pad- 
rona” (1731), has since 
become an exclusive- 
ly French possession, 
and one of which they 
are justifiably proud, 


Since 


—the opera comique. 
To trace its develop- 
ment through the past 
century and a_ half 
would be a profitable 
and a pleasant task. 
It continues to thrive 
lustily, putting forth 
shoot after shoot of 
sturdy growth. It is 
undoubtedly the kind 
of musical 





work in 
which the majority of 
French 
have excelled. 


composers 
Their 
grand opera is by no 
means so healthy. 

Two and 
brilliant examples of 
the opera comique are 
“La Basoche” and 
“Madame Chrysan- 
theme,” both by An- 
dré Messager. Than 
“Chrysanthéme” no more beautiful creation has been heard for 
years. While French to the backbone, and consequently brim- 
ful of refinement and “go,” there rings throughout the score a 
note of true passion. The workmanship is of the highest order, 
the care for details scrupulous, the local color sufficient. The 
orchestration is full of taste and ingenuity, and the whole reveals 
a musician who, if I migtake not, will rise to the very foremost 
rank of the composers of his day. 
of George Bizet. 

The works of Saint-Saéns and Massenet are too well known to 
needcommenthere. For the rest, the French have the composers 
of Esclarmonde, of Salammbo, of Ascanio and Le Reve to carry 
on the success they have achieved in the field of grand opera. 
Without speaking further of the living composers I have men- 
tioned, I may say that, taken altogether, the outlook for musical 
art in France is, notwithstanding her severe losses, more encour- 
aging than that of many of her neighbors.—7he English [/lus- 
trated Magazine, London, Fanuary. 


recent 





ANDRE MESSAGER. 


Messager is the true successor 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN ART. 
Puitip GILBERT HAMERTON. 


COLLECTION of papers which appeared in Zhe Speaker, 
A London, have been published in book-form.* The style 
of their author, Mr. George Moore, is bright and incisive, evidently 
intended to awaken interest quite as much as to convey informa- 
tion, and, indeed, the experienced reader will soon perceive the 
smartness, if not the diffuseness, of the journalist. 

Who is the proper person to write about the fine arts? Ought 
he to be a professional artist, a practical amateur, or a literary 
man who has never handled brush, pencil, or etching-needle, and 
who, though he employs a pen, could not draw with that vari- 
ously useful tool so much as a wheelbarrow? Whatever he is, 
the writer on art is sure to be blamed for not being something 
else. Is he aprofessional painter ?—if so, he is said to be jealous 
of his rivals. An amateur?—the object of every professional 
artist’s scorn. A student who once intended to be an artist ?— 
then he is a failure, scribbling out of spite. A literary man ?— 
incompetent to give an opinion upon anything technical. 

Mr. Moore’s preferences in art are very much those of a culti- 
vated American who has studied in Paris and stayed occasionally 
in London. I should infer that Mr. Moore has undergone those 
influences in Paris which have moulded opinion in the United 
States, making that opinion so favorable to French art of certain 
kinds and so contemptuously hostile to English. Some readers 
may remember an article by the late Duke of Marlborough in 
The New Review, in which he described life among rich people 
in America: ‘“ Beautiful rooms—rather stiff and parlorish per- 
haps—no doors hardly, and many portieres—a great many mod- 
ern pictures—a// French, never English. Uwonder often, why? 
No Millais, but lots of Millet or Corot.” The Duke “wondered 
often, why?” The reason may be, that artists and critics in 
the United States have undergone so much Parisian influence, 
which is all on the side of French commerce in works of art. 
The United States market had to be monopolized by the French, 
who could not live by their home sales, so they praised their own 
goods and disparaged that of the rival shop across the Channel. 
I do not wonder at this, as the French understand their business 





interests very well, but I have sometimes wondered that criticism 
in the United States should have accepted Parisian dictation so 
submissively ; and I wonder still more, to see the younger Eng- 
lish critics writing just like those of the United States about 
Corot, Monet, and Degas, while they attack English artists with 
quite transatlantic vehemence. Besides this, there are ideas, 
such as the objection to what is called the “literary” element in 
art, which Mr. Moore repeats, but which were transmitted some 
time ago from Paris to America, and which I have seen circula- 
ting in the press of the United States. It is not improbable that 
the objection to “literary” motives may have originated in Eng- 
land ; I certainly heard it there twenty years before it became the 
doctrine of the new Franco-American school. 

Another strong American characteristic in Mr. Moore is his im- 
pression that supposed innovations in execution are due to French 
ingenuity, though they may have been, and were in some instances, 
introduced by English experimenters. For example, there is the 
analysis of a tint into the colors of which it is composed, and the 
representation of it by dots of the pure colors in juxtaposition. 
That was explained to me by Mr. Whaite in Manchester, between 
thirty and forty years ago, and it is described in Mr. Ruskin’s 
French critics, from their ignorance of 


” 


“Elements of Drawing. 
everything outside of their own country, always fancy that when 
anything happens to be rediscovered in Paris it must be abso- 
lutely new. Perhaps a more accurate account of the matter 
would be this: when anything has been discovered out of their 
own country, the French critics treat it as a pestilent heresy, 
waiting till it is rediscovered by some Frenchman, and then they 
laud its originality. 

If Mr. Moore could disengage himself from local and patriotic, 
or anti-patriotic considerations, and think of art, as Corot painted, 
in lofty indifference to the jealous and quarrelsome little coteries 
among which we live, his genuine interest in the subject, his 
technical knowledge, and his literary power might make of him 


* “Modern Painting,” by George Moore. London: Walter Scott. 1893. 
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a critic to whom we should listen always, whether we agreed 
with him or not. , 

There is one subject on which all who know the present state 
of French art are sure to agree with Mr. Moore, and that is, the 
reality of its actual decadence. The fatal signs of it are the os- 
tentation of tricks in execution, and the wilful adoption of this 
or that “touch,” as an accomplishment in itself, without reference 
to what has to be represerted. Another sure sign, is the sudden 
prevalence of fashions in the coloring of pictures, as in the colors 
of ladies’ dresses, so that the art-critic might register the changes 
like achroniclerof millinery: ‘The fashionable tints this season 
are pale crude greens and violets. These are worn by the major- 
ity, but a few, to contrast with the prevalent brightness, prefer 
browns with dull grays.” The now fashionable blue and violet 
shadows are employed indifferently when Nature gives warrant 
for them, and when she does not. As for the peculiar tricks of 
dabbing with small brushes and smearing with the palette-knife, 
that in some cases have replaced sound manual execution, they, 
too, are signs that painting is a dying art. Even drawing is 
going out also, if one may judge from the deplorable composition 
in which Victor Hugo was the principal figure, exhibited this 
year by Puvis de Chavannes, and which after all is not destined 
to adorn the Hotel de Ville, having been refused by the Muni- 
cipal Council.— 7he Portfolio, London, December. 


THE NOVEL IN FRENCH CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS LITERATURE. 


JuLes Simon. 


ig ageirress and romances exist, but they are dying out. Ido 
1 not forget the admirable fecundity and the not less admir- 
ble good-humor of Alexandre Dumas, nor the discoveries and 
creations of Balzac. At present, however, the “Comedie Hu- 
maine” has lost its attraction as well as “Monte Cristo.” I donot 
say that they have noreaders. ‘They have many, but much fewer 
than formerly. Scott has kept a few faithful disciples, and as 
much can be said for Fennimore Cooper. Charles Dickens has 
nearly passed away. Even the children change like ourselves, a 
fact which would be a good subject for a psychological study. 
‘*Robinson Crusoe” has ceased to amuse them. 

The novels with which we are inundated, those at least which 
are in fashion, affect to make us acquainted with the human 
heart, of which, according to these writers, we have hitherto had 
no adequate knowledge. 

The novel of analysis or character was for a long time gay and 
It followed, though afar off, in the glorious footsteps 
of ‘Don Quixote.” That is a work of genius, belonging to the 
literature which is eternal. “Gil Blas.” though far beneath it, is 
filled with pointed observations, enlivened by a fund of good- 
humor. Nearer to our time we have Pignalt-Lebrun and Paul 
de Kock, whose gayety bordered on indecency. At present, in 
French novels, grossness has been put in a systematic form. 
There is a school of grossness which is called naturalism. It is 
Since 


satirical. 


’ 


nowadays an obligatory ornament in novels of character. 
it is necessary to paint human nature, we must, say these novel- 
ists, exhibit it under all its aspects and quite naked, in its abject- 
ness as well as in its grandeur. 

Those who cultivate this depraved literature would blush to say 
the things which they write, because they know they would be 
put out of all houses in which reign politeness and the customs 
of good society. How can they think that the matter which, in 
their mouth, would be odious and insupportable to everybody, 
becomes agreeable and pleasing when it comes from their pen? 
The imagination solaces us because it shows us the good sides of 
life; it is not in order to see again disgusting things that we 
have recourse to that powerful and beneficent fairy. As an ex- 
cuse they plead Gallic gayety and French gayety. Doubtless we 
have gayety, and God grant we may always have it! These vil- 
lanies, however, are precisely the contrary of gayety. 

Art has limits. We should never abuse words and push doc- 
trines to extremes. Undoubtedly the writer, like the sculptor 
and the painter, ought to approach nature; but he ought to choose 
in nature what is noblest and most beautiful. The painter who 
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should show us naught but the warts of his model would make a 
caricature and not a portrait. It is not even the function of a 
novel-writer to make a faithful portrait of nature. If he were 
limited to that, he would not differ at all from a psychologist. 
He draws a portrait, it is true, but he ought to choose among the 
features of his model those which contribute to idealize her. 

It is not a slight undertaking to reproduce nature. You must 
first study it. That study is not within the reach of alleyes. To 
study nature properly demands almost genius. One of the rocks 
on which you run the risk of making shipwreck, is to take an ex- 
ception for a rule, and describe, instead of a healthy man, a sick 
one. This is to-day the misfortune common to most of our 
novel-writers. 

Have we then in France no more well-written novels? We 
have too many of them. Have we no good novels? To speak 
frankly, we have none. The public is fascinated with what is 
offered them; criticism acts as an accomplice. 
speak, even with slight reproof, of the morals of the imaginary 
world, which are on the road toward destroying the morals of the 
real world, you are charged with having a narrow mind, with 
being a bilious censor and anold man. This last qualification 
has become the most bitter accusation which can be made against 
any one. 

I admit the charge. Iam an old man. It pleases me, never- 
theless, to have it clearly proven that we who have listened to 
the words of Guizot, of Cousin, of Michelet, of Saint-Marc Girar- 
din, of Ozanam and of Lacordaire, have nothing in common with 
esthetics in which there isa place for filth, which studies the body 
of man in the wards of a hospital only and studies his soul in 
bagnios.— Fournal des Savants, Paris. 


As soon as you 





WILLARD AS HAMLET. 


HE distinguished English actor, E. S. Willard, has added 
“Hamlet” to his repertoire. Speaking of Mr. Willard’s 
performance, the dramatic critic of The Evening Post, New York, 
says: 
The result was in many ways a grievous disappointment. It 











WILLARD AS “HAMLET.” 
From a drawing by himself. 
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has often been said that nobody ever failed completely in this 
part, and, of course, there was no danger of such a calamity oc- 
curring to a player of such experience, intelligence, and manifold 





EDWIN BOOTH AS ‘‘ HAMLET.” 


resources as Mr. Willard; but it is true, nevertheless, that many 
men of far less ability than he have made the melancholy Dane a 
much more interesting and convincing figure, possibly because, 
being less imaginative and less self-reliant, they have been con- 
tent to follow tradition, and to reproduce the effects which have 
commanded public approval from generation unto generation. 
It was not to be supposed that Mr. Willard, an actor of unques- 
tionable originality and independence, would be satisfied to 
tread servilely in the footsteps of his predecessors, and it would 
scarcely have been worth his while to attempt the character at all 
without having some definite ideas of his own on the subject; 
but unfortunately, in his effort to present it in a new light, he 
has succeeded only in belittling it. His object, apparently, was 
to be as natural as possible, or, in other words, to apply the 
methods which he employs so effectively in the contemporaneous 
prose drama to the highest type of poetic tragedy. The conse- 
quences were disastrous. There is no denying the fact that in 
acting, the mirror ought to be held up to nature—Ham/e¢ himself 
is the author of that axiom—but a law may be interpreted too 
literally, and it is obvious that imagination must be allowed some 
play when the incidents to be portrayed are supernatural. Poetry 
is not prose, romance is not reality, ghosts are not every-day 
phenomena. 
These are the tritest of truths, but Mr. Willard, for once, has 
seen fit to disregard them and offers a Ham/et without glamour, 
romance, melancholy, philosophy, or dignity, neither prince nor 
soldier, scholar, nor lover, but a youth of common melodramatic 
mould, despondent or robustious by turns, but scarcely ever im- 
pressive. The most discouraging feature of the whole perform- 
ance, perhaps, was the monotonous and unsympathetic delivery 
of the text. Mr. Willard not only chanted his lines in a dreary 
sing-song, but misplaced his emphasis repeatedly and abomina- 
bly, and that, too, in passages of whose meaning there can be no 
possible doubt. The famous soliloquies, “Oh, that this too, too 
solid flesh,” etc., and the “To be, or not to be,” were spoken with 
an astonishing lack of insight; and the note of true passion in the 
fine speech after the withdrawal of the players, “Now I am 
alone,” was entirely wanting. He even failed to convey an im- 
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pression of physical dread or emotional exaltation in the scenes 
with the G4os¢, and the famous closet scene passed without a 
thrill. In the scene with Off/e/za, he was aware of Polonius’s 
presence from the first, and conducted himself with a degree of 
violence which had in it very little of either the courtier or the 
lover, and degraded the whole passage. The only great situa- 
tion, indeed, of which he really availed himself was in the play- 
scene, where the quivering intensity of his watch upon the Azzz, 
and his muttered repetition of the words which he himself had 
written for the player, were indisputably effective. But after all, 





WILSON BARRETT AS “HAMLET.” 


he reached no such climax as Booth, Irving, or Davenport, or 
Wilson Barrett, and his outburst was deficient in that passionate 
elation or frenzy which rightly belongs to it. 


LAURA SCHIRMER MAPLESON. 


iggeees SCHIRMER MAPLESON, the popular singer and 

prima donna, died of pneumonia last week. Her career was 
a remarkable one. She was bornin Boston, in 1860. Her father 
was an artist of reputation. When a child of seven, she at- 
tracted attention as a vocalist and pianist. She made her debut at 
Chickering Hall, Boston, playing several difficult pieces and sing- 
ing selections from Schubert and Mendelssohn. Thus far, what 
she knew of music and vocalization was due mainly to instinct 
and precocity. She studied for the lyric stage at Leipsic, Berlin, 
and Vienna. Her first appearance as a trained cantatrice was in 
New York, when she was seventeen years old, at one of Franz 
Rummel’s concerts. Her debut was a success, and gained for 
her an engagement in grand opera with John Stetson’s company 
at the Globe Theatre, Boston. There she attracted the notice of 
Max Strakosch, who secured her for the season of 1881 in this 
city. At Boston she was first heard in “Les Diamants de la 
Couronne,” and her New York repertory included “Lucia,” 
“Faust,” and “Fra Diavolo.” 

This engagement ended, Miss Schirmer went to Europe to 
study, and in Italy married the tenor Arthur Byron. At Pisa, in 
1884, she made her European appearance in the title-réle of 
“Lucia,” with the stage-name of Margherita Lauri. She sang 
at La Scala and other Italian opera houses, and engagements in 
Russia, Germany, and Turkey followed. At St. Petersburg, 
Rubinstein conducted her concerts.. In Turkey, she appeared 
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before Sultan Abdul Hamid II., by command. Her small audi- 
ence on this occasion, while not critical, was exacting, and finally 
insisted on her singing a Turkish song. She knew enough of 
the language to be able to comply, and was rewarded by a hand- 
some douceur and jewel- 
ry, and appointed as a 
singer to the court. 

A paragraph writer on 
the staff of Trimm’s Pe/z? 
Journal, however, made 
trouble for Mrs. Byron by 
relating that she and thir- 
teen favorites of the Sul- 
tan’s establishment had 
been poisoned. This led 
to diplomatic investiga- 
tion, and Abdul Hamid 
was so incensed that he 
revoked Mrs. Byron’s 
appointment. 





Having been a widow 
for a short time she mar- 
ried Colonel Mapleson, 


LAURA SCHIRMER MAPLESON. 


in Paris, where she was appearing as Of/elza in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
She afterward filled engagements at London and Berlin, and 
came to America, to return to Europe and sing at the Imperial 
Opera House at Vienna under the direction of Hans Richter. 
She returned to her native country as the star of the Mapleson and 
Whitney Opera Comique Company, in 1891, and, after a couple of 
seasons in concert, she became last year the prima donna of the 
“Fencing Master” company. 


The Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages.—The first har- 
binger of the great change that was to come over the making of 
books I take to be the production in Italy of most beautifully 
written copies of the Latin classics. These are often very highly 
ornamented ; and at first not only do they imitate (very naturally) 
the severe hands of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but even 
(though a long way off) the interlacing ornament of that period. 
In these books the writing, it must be said, is in its kind far 
more beautiful than the ornament. There were so many written 
and pictured books produced in the fifteenth century that space 
quite fails me to write of them as their great merits deserve. In 
the middle of the century an invention, in itself trifling, was 
forced upon Europe by the growing demand for more and cheaper 
books. Guttenberg somehow got hold of punches, matrices, the 
adjustable mould, and so of cast movable type; Schoeffer, Men- 
telin, and the rest of them caught up the art with the energy and 
skill so characteristic of the medieval craftsman. The new Ger- 
man art spread like wildfire into every country of Europe; and 
in a few years written books had become mere toys for the im- 
mensely rich. Yet the scribe, the rubricator, and the illuminator 
died hard. Decorated written books were produced in great 
numbers after printing had become common; by far the greater 
number of these were Books of Hours, very highly ornamented 
and much pictured. Their style is as definite as any of the 
former ones, but it has now gone off the road of logical consist- 
ency ; for divorce has taken place between the picture-work and 
the ornament. Often the pictures are exquisitely finished minia- 
tures belonging to the best schools of painting of the day; but 
often also they are clearly the work of men employed to fill up a 
space, and having no interest in their work save livelihood. The 
ornament never fell quite so low as that, though as ornament it is 
not very “distinguished,” and often, especially in the latest 
books, scarcely adds to the effect on the page of the miniature to 
which it issubsidiary.—Mr. W7lliam Morris, in The Magazine 
of Art, London. 


The Theatre Francais.—The actors connected with this theatre 
of Paris pride themselves, among other things, on the long exis- 
tence of the establishment to which they belong and mention with 
pride that it has lasted more than a century. Their pride is well 
founded, but it is not generally known that the name of the 
Frangais is of comparatively recent origin. In 1778, the society 
was known as “‘The Comedians of the King,” and was so called 
on the placards. Voltaire, who thought the name a reproach to 
French art, wrote to the Prime Minister and the King, in the year 
mentioned, which was also the year of his death, to have the 
name changed. The request of the aged and dying man was re- 
fused. It was not until 1830, after the Revolution of July, that 
the theatre, after being called for a time the “Theatre of the Na- 
tion,” was finally christened 7hédtre Frangais.—Magasin Pit- 
toresque, Paris. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The New York Sun says: “It is made evident by the activity of the book- 
publishers of New York, that American authors are as fertile as ever, and 
that, even in dull times, many people must be keeping up with the litera- 
ture of the period. We have a report from a leading publishing-house of 
this city that 1893 was about as good a year for the trade as any other.”’ 


MME. OCTAVE FEUILLET, the widow of the novelist, is about to publish 
two volumes of “Souvenirs,” which are said to be delightful. - 


THERE are now over 250,000 words in the English language acknowledged 
by the best authorities, or about 7o,0oo more than in the German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian languages combined. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD’s new novel may be expected in the course of 2 
month or six weeks. It will be shorter than either “Robert Elsmere” or 
“ David Grieve,’ and different in character. Those who have been privi- 
leged to see the manuscript state that the book is likely to prove the most 
popular that its authoress has yet written. 


MME. SARAH BERNHARDT is about to publish her memoirs, which will fill 
two volumes. 


GEORGE MEREDITH has said that his favorite passage in English prose 
was a page from “ Villette.” 


THE French Government has warned the tobacconists, all of whom are 
appointed by the State, the tobacco trade being a Government monopoly in 
France, that they must not sell Anarchist papers. Nearly all the smal! 
tobacconists combine the selling of newspapers with their tobacco-busi- 
ness. 


To many English publishers, last year was a discouraging one. It is said 
that the great increase of serials in England and their improvement in both 
quality and quantity are playing havoc with some departments of the book- 
trade. Many travelers who used to buy a two-shilling novel are now con- 
tent with a sixpenny or a shilling magazine, or both. 


A ST. PETERSBURG editor has hit upon the notion of printing his journal on 
paper suitable for making cigarettes. It is said that its circulation has 
been largely increased by this means, as the Russians are largely given to 
smoking cigarettes, which they make themselves. 


A NUMBER of gentlemen are about to issue a daily paper in Paris, France, 
which will be the organ of the Protestants of that country, and will also, it 
is hoped, bind France more closely to the.Protestant world outside of her 
borders. 


THE well-known Dutch paper, the Wieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, of 
Rotterdam, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation a few days 
ago. The founder of the journal, Henricus Nijgh, although seventy-eight 
years old, is still actively engaged in his editorial work. His son, J. C. 
Nijgh, the present director and editor-in-chief, has occupied that responsi- 
ble place more than twenty-five years. The founder’s grandson is now pre- 
paring himself to take part in the editing of the journal in foreign countries. 
Dr. J. Zoalger, one of the editors, has been a prominent member of Parlia- 
ment. 


THE Editor of Waldorf Astor’s Pall Mail Gazette is Henry Cust, M. P., 
next in succession to the Earl of Brownlow, a great society man, and counted 
as one of the most promising young men in the House of Commons. He was 
the candidate the story of whose election was so brightly told in Harfer’sa 
few months ago by R. H. Davis. He isa prodigious worker in his editorial 
chair, being at the office by 7.30 o’clock in the morning and remaining there 
until the meeting of Parliament at four in the afternoon, attending also to 
his political duties with great fidelity. There must be an actual loss in 
publishing a penny paper of twelve pages, since the paper on which it is 
printed is probably the most costly of any used by any newspaper in the 
world. 


THAT a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell was to be found in our 
own day is a fact known, presumably, to very few. Such a descendant, 
however, was Mrs. Avarilla Oliveria Cromwell Bush, who died last Novem- 
ber. This lady’s grandmother, the wife of Thomas Artemidorus Russell, 
was Elizabeth Oliveria (born in 1777), the only daughter of Oliver Cromwell 
(born in 1742), the last male of his family to bear its name. Elizabeth Olive- 
ria was the great-great-great-granddaughter of the Protector. The eldest 
son of Mr. T. A. Russell, Cromwell Russell, had one child, the lady lately 
deceased, who was born July 10, 1826. As evidencing the pertinacity of 
popular prejudice, it is said that the Oliver Cromwell of the last century, 
who was a solicitor in chancery, experienced great disadvantage in conse- 
quence of his patronymic, and that he objected to the proposed assumption 
of it by his son-in-law. Since the death of Mrs. Bush, announcement has 
been made of that of Mrs. Elizabeth Oliveria Prescott, the sister of Artemi- 
dorus Cromwell Russell, son of Thomas Artemidorus Russell, in her ninety- 
second year. The Cromwell heirlooms, together with the Chestnut Park 
estate, now pass to Mrs. Bush’s son, the Rev. Thomas Cromwell Bush. 


The Nation (New York), having noticed at considerable length what it 
called the “literary event” of the successful performance of Ludwig Fulda’s 
“Der Talisman,” the Hon, William Everett writes from Washington to that 
journal to say, that the plot of Fulda’s play is identical with that of a very 
familiar story of Hans Christian Andersen, a story in which children in the 
United States took delight fifty years ago and more. 


THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN is going to furnish a memoir of his mother, 
Helen, Lady Dufferin, a granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, to 
the volume of her “ Poems and Verses” which the Marquis is editing and 
Mr. Murray is to publish, Two portraits will be given. 
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ART NOTES. 


THE Brussels Museum has been enriched with two paintings by Lovie 
David, the famous French painter of Revolutionary fame in 1792-05. He was 
exiled from France, and made his residence at Brussels, where he was weli 
treated. Asa token of gratitude for the Belgian hospitality, David’s grand. 
son has bequeathed to the Museum of Brussels the celebrated paintings, 
“Marat Expiring in His Bathtub,” and “Mars Disarmed by Venus,” besides 
a portrait of Louis David, by Navez. 


AW enthusiastic German has erected a monument to Heine in the wilds 
Central Africa, placing thereon a suitable poetic inscription. 


ARTICLES of incorporation of the Beaux-Arts Society of Architects were 
filed recently. Its purposes are to cultivate and perpetuate the associations 
and principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris, an to found an acade. 
my of architecture for the purpose of architectural exhibitions anc training 
and to establish and maintain a library of architecture, and also a club 
house. The trustees are Charles F. McKim, Ernest Flasg, Richard H, Hunt, 
Walter B. Chambers, William A. Boring, and John M., Carrere. 


MUNKACZY has nearly finished the historic pictur> of Arpad, the nationa: 
hero of Hungary. This painting is to be placed in the Hungarian House « 
Parliament. The work is faintly praised. 


Mr. ST. GAUDENS’ design for the World’s Fair medal, which had been 
accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury, h73 been withdrawn, because 
certain Senators have declared it immodest. On the reverse side of the 
medal America was represented by the nude figure of a vigorous youth. 
The figure isto be draped. American artists are indignant over the action 
of Secretary Carlisle. It is claimed that Mr. St. Gaudens’ work is of the 
highest rank, and is always prompted by the best and purest artisti: 
motives. 


THE Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts at Munich has received a 
large number of paintings from its members in various parts of the world, 
Of the artists who remembered the scene of their former studies we mus 
mention Professor Herkomer, Alma Tadema, Sir Frederick Leighton, Ow 
less, Dagnan, Bouveret, José Yimenez, Louis Alvarez, Edmond de Scham 
phelar, Munkacsy, Michetti, and Eleuterio Pagliano. The Empress Fred 
erick, who is an Honorary Member of the Academy, has sent a still-life,— 
Kunst fiir Alle, Munich. 


THE prizes of the Budapest Art-Exhibition have been distributed as io 
lows: First gold medal, Béla Spanyi’s “Autumn.’’ Second: Walter Firle’s 
“Lord’s Prayer.”’ Third: Alexander Bihari’s ‘‘Song.’’ The 1,000 guiden 
prize was awarded to Henry Pap for his “ Battle-scene.” Graf Tibor Karal 
yi’s 1,000 gulden prize was awarded to Arthur Ferrary’s “ Barter.” 


THE Committee in charge of the decoration of the new Reichstagsgebaude 
(House of Parliament), in Berlin, has voted another 400,000 marks for paint 
ings and ornaments, making in all over a million marks voted for thay 
purpose.—/Hustrirte Welt, Berlin. 


THE International Art Exhibition opens at Antwerp on May 5, 1804. it 
will be held under the auspices of the Government, and the artists of nearly 
all countries have promised to contribute their works.—Das Untversum 
Berlin. 


IT is not very often that the artist has to suffer from the thieves. One 
such case has nevertheless attracted much attention of late. Professor 
Franz von Lenbach has been robbed of over one hundred sketches, among 
which were several good Bismarck portraits. The sketches have been valued 
at 54,000 marks by a committee. The thieves were discovered through 
the sale of copies of these sketches, which they offered as genuine, 2 
the price of 50 to 100 marks. Francis Courtens, the celebrated Belgian 
painter, discovered that copies of his pictures were being sold as genuine, 
The pictures were traced to an art-dealer named Van der Perre, who had 
the copies made by young artists and sold them at high prices, Van det 
Perre has been sentenced to six months’ hard labor and a fine.—Dg@s 1Veue 
Blatt, Letpzig. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


PAUL DELAIR, the French dramatist and poet, died a few daysago. He fas 
a man of great abilities, but extremely modest. He was an intimate friend 
of Coquelin, at whose request he undertook the writing of Falstaff, a play 
built upon all the Shakespearian dramas in which the Fat Knight figures, 
Delair also wrote “* La Mégére Apprivoisée,” a poetical adaptation of “Khe 
Taming of the Shrew.” 


EUGENE Nuwus, the French dramatist, is dead. Nus was born in 1816. “is 
first important dramatic success was with ‘“ Jacques le Corsaire” itt 1844, 
and since then he has produced a great number of plays, among the most suc- 
cessful of which may be noticed “Suzanne,” ‘La Maison Saladier,” “ Ues 
Médecins,” ** Miss Multon”’ (a version of ‘“* East Lynne,” well known in New 
York), “‘La Marquise,” “ Madgnoiselle Didier,” ‘‘Le Mari,” and * Nos 
Bétises.” He was a frequent contributor to the contemporary press and 
published occasional poems and stories. 


“IZELy,” Sarah Bernhardt’s new drama, was produced at the Renais 
sance Theatre this evening. The theme is the career of a Hindu courtesan 
who falls in love with Buddha, incarnate as Prince Chakyamouni, The 
4 ; a< ‘ S*Iwactre ¢ tugene Morand. They bay apdied 
playwrights are Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand. They have handle 
the delicate subject with much skill. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S new play, “The Charlatan,” recently produced in 
London, deals with theosophy. 
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VIZETELLY’S REMINISCENCES. 


S wood-engraver, printer, publisher, newspaper editor and 
manager, special correspondent, and author of books, Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly is not unknown in the United States. In the 
course of his varied career, he has come in contact with all sorts 
of men and women connected with literature and journalism, and 
of these and many other persons he has just given to the world 
his reminiscences, which he calls “Glances Back through Seventy 
Years,” * though his book deals with only about forty years, 
closing practically with his departure from Paris before the ter- 
mination of the siege. The volume contains a great deal of gos- 
sip, much of which, though amusing, is unkind. 

Perhaps the most curious thing in the book is the story of the 
beginning of illustrated papers, and of Zhe J///ustrated Lon- 
don News in particular. Mr. Vizetelly relates how a Notting- 
ham firm of news-agents sent up to his firm a fancy portrait of 
“Old Parr,” with directions to execute a woodcut from it with 
the legend, ‘From a Picture, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens.” The 
objection that the portrait was purely imaginary was over-ruled. 
An engraving‘of Parr’s tombstone in Westminster Abbey was 
also ordered, and Mr. (now Sir John) Gilbert made some fancy 
designs fora “ Life” of theold man. Parr’s “ Life” was a success ; 
but Parr’s Life Pills, run by the same adventurous firm, were 
something more. On the strength of the money thus realized, 
Mr. Herbert Ingram started 7he ///ustrated News. Everything 
went well—better, perhaps, than it deserved, for in the opening 
number, Mr. Vizetelly assures us, “there was not a single en- 
graving derived from an authentic source.” The second number 
had the merit of giving some authentic representations of articles 
sold at Strawberry Hill, and a likeness of Daniel Good, the mur- 
derer, certified by the solicitor who defended him. Whatever the 
principles on which the undertaking was commenced and carried 
on, courage certainly was not wanting. An early number was sent 
to every beneficed clergyman in England (Mr. Vizetelly says that 
it contained an engraving of “the installation of a new Archbishop 
of Canterbury ;” but there was no new Archbishop till 1848, six 
years after the Vews was started). 
ber had a circulation of 20,000. 

So striking was the success, that Mr. Vizetelly, who did not get 
on well with Ingram, started a paper of his own, an enterprise in 
which he was backed by Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode. A good staff 
was got together—Douglas Jerrold, leader-writer, the topics being 
non-political ; Thackeray, art and literature ; Mark Lemon, theat- 
rical; Gilbert A’Beckett, the humorous column, etc. It was 
through 7he Pictorial Times, as the new paper was called, that 
Mr. Vizetelly made the acquaintance of Thackeray. Three 
guineas for two columns was the price offered and gladly ac- 
cepted. “He jocularly expressed himself willing to sign an en- 
gagement for life upon these terms.” 
as anything but magnificent. The engagement did not last long, 
for Thackeray went to Egypt. One review which he is remem- 
bered to have written was of “Coningsby.” 


Anyhow, the seventh num- 


The pay strikes one now 


Napoleon III., in the days when he was an impecunious exile, 
and also indeed in his imperial splendor, is a prominent figure in 
the gallery of portraits. Before the Presidential election of Decem- 
ber, 1848, the Cavaignac party endeavored to buy up Louis Napo- 
leon’s notes of hand. They found that some one had been before- 
hand with them. This some one was M. Achille Fould. He 
believed in the Napoleon legend, or at least in the French belief in 
it, and his penetration was rewarded by the post of Minister of Fi- 
nance. Acurious story is told of another of the “gang.” Rouher, 
afterward Vice-Emperor, was less sanguine than Fould. Heactu- 
ally voted for Cavaignac. Jules Simon advised him to make his 
peace withthe conqueror. “Ah! it’seasy tosayso, but he’d scorn 
me like a dog,” suggested Rouher. ‘“‘Perhapssoon the first occa- 
sion,” Simon replied; “but at the next interview you'll kiss his 
hand, and at the third you'll be appointed Minister.” And so it 
was, or something like it, for Rouher was Prime Minister the 
next year. A great part of the second volume is occupied by Mr. 


*“ Glances Years.” 


London: 


Back through Seventy 
Kegan Paul & Co. 


By Henry Vizetelly. 
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Vizetelly’s recollections of the Second Empire; during a long 
residence at Paris he saw much of its doings. 

It is amusing to read how he took in The Times, The Ath- 
en@um, and The Quarterly with a fictitious tale of the Califor- 
nian gold-diggings, and surprising to be told that the first Eng- 
lish edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a failure. 
half-a-crown. 


The price was 
Mr. Richard Bentley threatened an opposition 
volume at a shilling, and Mr. Vizetelly and his partners in the 
enterprise, in self-defence, lowered their own price. The sale 
was then enormous, and Mr. Vizetelly received £500 for his share. 

In 1865 Mr. Vizetelly went as a newspaper-correspondent to 
reside in France, and he supplies some lively sketches of Parisian 
life, especially among journalists, during the later years of the 
Second Empire. His account of Villemessant, the founder of Ze 
/igaro, is outspoken. This very clever “newspaper man,” we 
are told, had led a restless and disreputable life before he settled 
in Paris: 

“Here an acquaintance which he scraped up with Martinet, 
then editor of Ze Széc/e, led him to turn his thoughts to journal- 
ism; and having, in some way or other, managed to secure the 
confidence of Mademoiselle Taglioni, who was then the premzére 
danseuse at the Paris opera-house, he obtained from her the loan 
of sufficient cash to launch a 
journal of fashions called La 
Sylphide, after a ballet of that 
name in which Taglioni was 
performing. The paper lived 
solely by puffing modistes, 
milliners, hair-dressers, and 
perfumers, and scarcely had 
it started, than it occurred to 
Villemessant to call on Girar- 
din, who was directing La 
Presse, which had secured the 
then large circulation of 40,000 
copies per diem. Girardin 
consented to his farming the 
feuilleton columns of the pa- 
per once a week for the trifle 
of four pounds, and Ville- 
messant, by filling them with 
‘puffs’ which he called ‘Cour- 
riers de la Mode,’ promptly 
realized twenty times that 
amount from them. These 
‘Courriers’ were written for 
him by the Marchioness de 
St. Mars, better known as the ‘Countess Dash,’ while most of 
the ‘puffs’ inserted in La Sy/phide came from the pen of the 
impoverished Duchess of Abrantés. Unfortunately for Ville- 
messant, though he could talk and talk well, he was utterly 
incapable of committing two consecutive sentences to paper, 
and although many hundreds if not thousands of articles ap- 
peared above his name during his long career as the most 
prominent of all the boulevardian journalists, it may safely be 
said that he never wrote a word of them. Nor did he pen a sin- 
gle line of the amusing memoirs published under his name. He 
was gifted, however, with a remarkably keen eye for talent, and 
from 1854, when he established, or rather revived Le /7garo—for 
there had been a journal of that name of some notoriety under the 
Restoration—down to the time of his death in 1879, he introduced 
to the public certainly two-thirds of the Parisian journalists who 
attained to anything like a prominent position within that period.” 

The interest of the book, however, is not merely of a personal 
kind. Here, for example, is a story of perjury deliberately per- 
petrated to defeat an unjust claim: 

‘‘A London tradesman, to his great astonishment, was served 
with a writ for a considerable sum of money, pretended to have 
been lent to him by the plaintiff, whom he had never heard of, 
and, as far as he knew, had never seen. He hurried off to his 
lawyer, and explained to him his ignorance of the whole affair, 
which the lawyer readily believed as soon as he had glanced at 
the attorney’s name indorsed on the writ. ‘It’s no use, how- 
ever,’ said he, ‘denying the claim; Quirk, Gammon, and Snap 
will prove beyond a doubt that you have had the money, and you 
will lose the case unless we, too, can prove beyond a doubt that 
you have paid the money back again. Our only plan is to 
meet roguery with roguery, and we must be prepared with half a 
dozen good men and true who will swear that they saw you repay 
the amount.” 

And this was actually done, with the desired result. 
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TWO VIEWS OF WATERLOO. 


a is surprising that, after the lapse of all but eighty years, 

and in spite of the numerous writers about the battle of 
Waterloo, our knowledge respecting that celebrated contest is 
still imperfect. The facts about this battle, however, have been 
distorted by passion and prejudice in every conceivable way ; and 
not a decade has passed since the encounter without throwing 
fresh light on different incidents of the eventful drama. 

Another volume * has been added to the Waterloo literature by 
Mr. John Codman Ropes, who has made his mark as a military 
eritic. He has collected with great care all the evidence at pres- 
ent extant regarding the campaign of 1815, bringing that evi- 
dence up to the present date. He has commented at length on 
the numerous questions which a study of this passage of arms 
suggests, and examined the conclusions of the many who have 
entered this remarkable field of inquiry. His book 7he Acad- 
emy, London, considers the best and most complete commentary 
on Waterloo that has appeared for some years, and one that 
should be in the library of every thinker on the art of war. 

Mr. Ropes maintains that Napoleon's arrangements for coming 
events were perfectly designed, and ought to have assured him 
decisive success. If his generals had executed his orders well, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ropes, the Prussian army would have been de- 
stroyed, and Wellington paralyzed, if not defeated. The ar- 
rangements of Bliicher throughout the battle were very defective, 
and the tactics of Napoleon immensely superior, says our author. 
The falling back of Blacher and Wellington, the one on Wavre, 
the other on Waterloo, was very bad strategy. This double 
movement exposed Wellington to crushing defeat on the 17th; 
and Mr. Ropes entirely approves of Napoleon’s view, that his 
enemies should have retreated on Brussels, concentrating their 
combined armies, for in that case they would have opposed an 
infinitely superior force to that of the Emperor. A series of acci- 
dents saved the Allies from what should have been their ruin. 
The extreme remissness of Ney, Soult, and Grouchy on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, and that remissness alone, prevented a victory 
for the French. Mr. Ropes’ views cannot fail to be distasteful to 
the worshippers of Wellington. Still, those worshippers cannot 
afford to disregard the opinions here explained. They are ably 
put and based on a great deal of evidence, skilfully marshaled 
and clearly set forth. 


These views of Mr. Ropes another writer on military topics 
considers, inthe main, erroneous. “The generalship displayed by 
Bonaparte at Waterloo,” says Gen. John Watts de Peyster, ina 
recent examination of the battle, + ““was in many respects stupid- 
ity itself, in spite of all the laudation bestowed upon it by Thiers 
and other writers.” 

Instead of Napoleon launching a column of crushing weight 
against the English left, and interposing decisively between Wel- 
ington and Bliicher; or, instead of making a vigorous demonstra- 
tion against the British center, and a less vigorous one against 
the British right, Napoleon attacked in force what was about the 
strongest point of Wellington’s line—the right—thus assaulting 
a prepared and strengthened stronghold with infantry alone, 
losing first and last, in the course of the attempt, 5,000 men. It 
is conceded by General de Peyster that Napoleon in the Waterloo 
campaign was an invalid, physically unfit for the part he under- 
tuok to play, and that pity for emasculated greatness should 
condone many failings. No one will be likely to dispute the 
assertion that “a man is not fit for vigorous thought who is sit- 
ting astraddle on red-hot coals sprinkled with corrosive acid.” 
Mr. Ropes, however, and those who agree with him, do not con- 
cede that Napoleon was physically unfit to command at Waterloo. 
Indeed, there is no need for such concession, if the Emperor’s 
arrangements were perfectly designed, and failed by reason only 
of the remissness of his subordinates. 

At the same time, de Peyster does not admit that Wellington 
won the battle of Waterloo. Such an assertion, in his view, 
would be a perversion of terms. “It is the truth—and that is 

*“ The Campaign of Waterloo: A Military History.” 
Ropes. New York: George P. Putnam’s Sons. 


+“* Waterloo: The Campaign and Battle.” By J. Watts de Peyster. 
York: Chas. H. Ludwig & Co. 1893. 


By John Codman 
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glory enough for him and his troops—that they held their own so 
long against such terrible odds. 
technically as well as virtually, 
well as gathered the fruits.” 


Bliicher decided, and therefore, 
won the battle, and gleaned as 


TWO NOVELS. 


ONG ago Mr. Howells enunciated the theory that every good 
novel must be realistic and that the romance-writer is a 
person who deserves little but contempt. Yet, Mr. Howells has 
just published a story in which it may be difficult to discover 
the realism. ‘‘The Coast of Bohemia,” * is the name of the new 
tale, and its hero is an artist, the Bohemia intended to be 
described being that mythical land in which dwell literary per- 
sons and the like, whose habits often shock respectable people. 
In the first place the hero and heroine are very young. The 
hero returns to this country, after years of study abroad, and 
at the age of twenty-two takes a position as a man of some im- 
portance and an exhibitor at the Academy and the Society of 
American Artists! After that, the fact that he is courted by 
lion-hunters and called, if only by an enthusiastic young lady, 
“the greatest artist in New York,” at twenty-seven, ceases to be 
astonishing. Moreover, a young girl from the country, who has 
had no previous training whatever, and who is drawing “ block- 
hands,” at “the Synthesis”—by which is meant the Art Students’ 
League—paints, before the end of her first season, a portrait so 
good that two eminent painters discuss it gravely, and are indig- 
nant with the blundering Jury of the Academy for refusing it! 
The story is certainly entertaining, and some people will think 
it all the better for not being realistic at all. 


No living man wields a more industrious pen than Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. When he resided in New York it was well known 
that he could sell more “copy” than any “hack-writer” of his day. 
He has just added to his productions a story entitled “Red Dia- 
monds,” + which is rather a new departure for him, the tale being 
a startling criminal romance of the school of Gaboriau. Mr. 
McCarthy in this story draws liberal drafts on our credulity, 
and never sticks at atrifle. Nevertheless, it is capital reading, 
for we are hurried along without having much time to think. 
The Voyagers’ Club is the central point and rallying-place, and 
a queer and incongruous collection of eccentricities it must have 
been. A member who has turned up from the Antipodes drops 
in one evening and, contrary to ordinary club-custom, is set down 
to share a dinner-table with a member unknown to him. This 
latter is a rising young journalist, and to him the confiding 
stranger literally unbosoms himself after an hour’s conversation. 
He not only unbosoms himself, but hands over to his companion 
at table a pocket-book stuffed with securities, notes payable to 
bearer, and priceless precious stones. The man who thus parted 
with his goods must have been moved by a presentiment, for he 
goes straight off and gets murdered —in St. James’ Street, 
London, of all place in the world. The perpetrator of the foul 
crime is traced, and the contents of the pocket-book are distrib- 
uted among the lawful owners. The villain of the piece is a 
mysterious Jack the Ripper of the West End, who, though he 
moves in society as a reputable fencing-master, has his lair in a 
frail wooden structure overhanging the Thames above the bridges. 

*“* The Coast of Bohemia.”’ By William Dean Howells. 

+‘*Red Diamonds.” By Justin McCarthy. 
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CONSTANCE FENNIMORE WOOLSON, a grand-niece of James Fennimore 
Cooper, and an American novelist of some reputation, committed suicide at 
Venice on Tuesday, January 23, by jumping from a window. Miss Woolson §& 
best-known books are “Anne,” “Castle Nowhere,” “‘Rodman the Keeper, 
and Other Southern Sketches,” “For the Major,” ‘* East Angels,’’ and “ Jupi. 
ter Lights.” 


COL. ALBERT A. POPE is preparing a book that will contain the errors he 
has found in school-books, one thousand, it is stated, being pointed out in 
the books published by a single firm. 


THE books of “A. L. O. E.” have made the initials familiar in thousands 
of Christian homes for nearly two generations past. The author, Miss Char- 
lotte M. Tucker, died last month at Amritsur, in the Punjab, at the age of 


seventy-two, having been engaged in Zenana Mission work since 1875 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


VACUUM-LAMPS WITHOUT FILAMENTS. 


HE Stezn der Weitsen, Vienna, January, devotes several 

pages to the discussion of the practicable production of 
light in vacuum-tubes, without filaments, 
by means of an alternating current of very 
high frequency. 

Nikola Tesla has sought, by means of 
electro-magnetic induction, to excite a tube 
without electrodes. In his experiments the 
tube constitutes practically the secondary 
circuit of an induction-apparatus, while 
through the primary circuit a Leyden-jar is 
discharged. Tesla’s tubes had the most 





varied forms, and he produced light-effects 
which, at first, he attributed wholly to elec- 


FIG. 1.— Phosphores- a ; 
cent Vacuum Tube. tro-magnetic induction, or that due to cur- 


rent-electricity, but closer investigation 


showed that the effects were prob- 
ably electrostatic, or due to elec- 
tric charges like those obtained 
from a frictional machine. 
Numerous’ experiments  per- 
formed by Tesla, Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son, and Prof. Elihu Thomson have 
demonstrated the feasibility of ren- 
dering tubes without electrodes so 
light that a person can read by 
them. This light effect can also 
be enhanced by phosphorescent 
bodies, as yttrium, uranium glass, 
etc., enclosed in the tubes, as is 


shown in Fig. 1. a soe 
FIG. 2.—Ideal Illuminating 


Instead of trusting for results to Method. 


induction at a distance, the tubes 
might be furnished with an outer, or, if desired, with an inner 
condensing coat. The 
tubes might then be 
hung up anywhere in the 
room on a_ conductor 
connected with one of 
the terminals of the in- 
duction coil. In this 
way a soft light might 
be secured. 

The ideal method of 
lighting a room would 
unquestionably be by 





such an arrangement 
that a suitable illumi- 


Fic. 3. —llluminated Vacuum Tube. 


nating apparatus might be placed on any 
required spot, and lighted without bringing 
it into connection with any electric conduc- 
tor—that is, without the intervention of any 
connecting wire. Tesla has succeeded in 
securing this result by the creation, in a 
room, of a powerful, rapidly alternating, 
electrostatic field. To this end he em- 
ployed a sheet of metal depending a pre- 
scribed distance from the ceiling by non- 
conducting strings, and connected with one 
terminal, while the other is brought into 
connection with the earth. A metal plate 
about ten feet long and a foot wide was 
hung about eight feet over the seat of the 
reader (Fig. 2). The electrostatic field 
extended throughout the room in which the 
experimenter was sitting, from the depend- 
ing plate to the floor. Exhausted tubes Fic. 4.—Iluminating 
over forty inches in length which Tesla Vacuum Tube. 
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held in his hands and exhibited in the field were illuminated with 
a soft pale light resembling moonlight. 

Tesla has not only succeeded in illuminating vacuum-tubes in 
an electrostatic field, but he has also brought to incandescence, 
wire, balls, thread, etc., enclosed in such 
tubes. In such a powerful electrostatic field, 
many curious phenomena are observable, 
especially when the alternations are few, and 
difference of potential extraordinarily high. 
Apart from the light effect communicated to 
the tubes, every isolated conductor gives out 
sparks to the hand, and these sparks are often 
quite strong. 

The electrostatic nature of the induction in 





vacuum-tubes was demonstrated in many of 
Tesla’s experiments. (See Figs. 3, 4 and 5.) 
When the experimenter standing near the in- 
FIG. 5.—Illuminated . . : 

Caanean Peta: duction-coil takes the tube in one hand, the 
tube is brilliantly illuminated, in whatever 
position it may be relative to the person of the experimenter. If 
the force were electro-magnetic the tube would not remain mag- 
netic while the person of the experimenter was interposed between 
it and the coil, or at least its brilliancy would be 
diminished 

Tesla does not see his way clearly to the prac- 
tical application of these results. Theoretically 
it might be assumed that electro-magnetism is 
better suited than electrostatic force to action at 
a distance, inasmuch as the latter decreases with 
the cube of the distance, while the electro-mag- 
netic force decreases simply with the distance. 
On the contrary, however, when an electrostatic 
field is established, as in this case, instead of 
the difference of the effect of the two terminals 
ofthe coil, we have their joint effect. 








In most of the experiments illustrated in the plate, resort was 
had to the oscillating discharge of a Leyden-jar, which furnishes 
the prime essentials desired: namely, enor- 
mous intensity and high frequency. 

The discharge-circuits, in the shape of hol- 
low glass balls or spirally-bent tubes, are 
brought into close proximity with pipes filled 
with quicksilver, through which the oscillat- 
ing discharge passes. The whole arrange- 
ment resembles the winding of an induction 
coil, of which the quicksilver-filled pipes con- 
stitute the primary circuit, the vacuum-tubes 
the secondary circuit. On this arrangement 
the Leyden-jars need not be large, and 
neither the primary nor the secondary coils 
should have many turns, as these would in- 
crease the self-induction in the first, and the 
line of discharge in the second. Two or 
three turns (Fig. 6) for each circuit will be sufficient. When a 
Leyden-jar was discharged between two finely polished knobs in 
the primary circuit, a uniform 
band of light was observed along 
the secondary circuit. 





FIG. 7. 


In all these experiments the 
discharge of the jar was imme- 
diately followed by an illumina- 
tion in the tube. Fig. 7 shows 
the tube and coil enclosed in an 
exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump. Fig. 8 shows an experi- 
ment in which an exhausted tube 
with a copper wire coiled round FIG. 8. 
it was employed by Tesla in sup- 
port of the view that the force which generated the light was 
electro-magnetic, but the argument was not conclusive, and he 
was led to regard this too as evidence of electrostatic force. 

Nature, says Tesla, has stored up unlimited energy in the 
Universe, and the most wonderful manifestation of it is electric- 
ity, which pervades the Universe like a soul. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH FROM A 
PENDULUM. 


ROFESSOR J. H. GORE, in a paper in 7he Popular 

Science Monthly, New York, February, takes for his text 

the quotation ex pede Herculem (from the foot, Hercules) and 

bases on it what he calls a greater paradox—from the pendulum, 
the Earth. . 

Hercules in laying out the stadium, the length of the running- 
course in the Olympian games, used his foot as the unit, making 
the stadium six thousand feet long. From this distance, which 
was preserved, Pythagoras obtained the length of the foot of 
Hercules, and from an arbitrary ratio between the parts of the 
body deduced his height, thus restoring from the foot, Hercules. 

It appears, now, that after all the thought and labor expended 
in determining the exact contour of the earth’s surface, it is 
from the pendulum that we may expect the most exact knowledge 
regarding the earth’s shape. 

The oscillations of the pendulum are due to gravity. If the 
ball of a pendulum be drawn away from the vertical, and re- 
leased, its first impulse is to descend perpendicularly ; but, being 
held in restraint by the string or connecting-rod, it does the next 
best thing, and, keeping as near to this perpendicular direction 
as possible, it swings down the arc of a circle whose centre is the 
point of support. When the lowest point of this arc has been 
reached, an amount of energy has been stored up, and the ball 
ascends the other side of the arc until this supply of energy is 
exhausted ; then, stopping for an instant, the ball again descends, 
to ascend on the other side, thus adding oscillation to oscillation. 
But for the resistance of the atmosphere and certain mechanical 
imperfections, these arcs would be the same; but what is of more 
importance, the times of oscillating are the same. 

The rapidity with which a pendulum descends depends upon 
its length and the amount of the impulse to drop vertically. 
This impulse is known as gravity. Therefore, with a pendu- 
lum of constant length, the time of oscillation will be dependent 
upon gravity; and thus time and gravity are determinable, one 
in terms of the other. 

Newton had shown that gravity on the earth’s surface de- 
pended upon distance from the centre of the earth, and also upon 
the diminishing effect of the revolution of the earth on gravity. 
To this theory other mathematicians made valuable contributions, 
notably Clairaut, who demonstrated that the relative lengths of 
the equatorial and polar radii cculd be ascertained directly from 
the force of gravity at the equator and at one of the poles. Then, 
since the gravity is obtained directly from the time in which a 
pendulum makes an oscillation and its length, it was necessary 
simply to swing a pendulum at the equator and at one of the 
poles to have at once the coveted ellipticity of the earth—that is, 
the degree in which it deviates from true spherical shape. 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible to swing a pendulum at 
either of the poles. This inability, however, is made of no mo- 
ment by a law which gives the value of gravity at the pole when- 
ever the gravity of a given place is known, together with the 
latitude of that place. 

From this, it appears, that the earth’s figure becomes known 
through a determination of the length of a pendulum, and the 
time required for it to make an oscillation at the equator, or near 
it, and at the pole, or as near it as possible. If the same pendu- 
lum is used, and the constancy of its length assured, it remains 
necessary only to measure the length of time required for an oscil- 
lation at these two places. The figure desired, however, is an 
ideal figure, hence, it is the sea-level earth whose figure we want. 

The ideal pendulum would consist of a ball of symmetrical 
form, suspended by a wire, stiff and uniform. But this involves a 
pendulum-rod so large in cross-section that it becomes cumbrous. 
This was a serious feature when, in order to avoid slips in count- 
ing, it was not thought feasible to use a pendulum that made an 
oscillation in less than a second of time. 

Again, it was realized several years ago, that the resistance of 
the atmosphere would vary with the different conditions of mois- 
ture and density, and, hence, retard the pendulum more at some 
times than others. All these sources of error have been provided 
against by Superintendent Mendenhall of the United States Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey and his staff. The first point reached was 
the impertant one. By the application of the principle of coin- 
cidences, first employed by Foucault in 1850 in determining the 
velocity of light, it became possible to ascertain the number of 
oscillations made by a pendulum, without counting them. This 
admitted of a shortening and of a more than proportionate light- 
ening of the pendulum with the additional advantage that the 
whole could be encased in a chamber sufficiently air-tight to 
maintain a constant atmospheric pressure, by exhausting a por- 
tion of the air near sea-level, or by forcing it in when stations of 
great altitude are occupied. 

The elimination of time-error due to possible imperfection in 
the clock or chronometer has been ingeniously met in the survey 
pendulum. Here two pendulums are employed—one at one 
station and one at another, connected bya telegraph-wire. Each 
is made to record its own coincidence with the beat of one and 
the same chronometer, so that if the chronometer has a constant 
rate for a minute or two, it is sufficient. The chronometer at the 
other end is then used to eliminate such errors as might arise in 
the transmission of signals. In this way, the relative times of the 
oscillations of two pendulums are known with absolute accuracy, 
and from these times, relative gravity is obtained, and from rela- 
tive gravity we have relative distance to the earth’s centre, or the 
shape of the earth. 





A New Explanation of the ‘‘Canals’’ on Mars.—The chief 
peculiarity about the so-called canals on Mars is their straightness, 
and it is this straightness which makes an explanation difficult, 
We have no parallel on this earth. ‘To explain them to be cracks. 
in the surface, or as rivers, mountain-ranges, etc., is entirely un- 
satisfactory. No crack, river, or mountain-range is so straight. 

Observations during the Opposition in the Fall of 1892 showed 
that the dark lines run into the oceans. That certainly does not 
confirm the theory of canals. The way to a true explanation 
must, I think, be sought in a cause sufficiently powerful to be 
uninfluenced by the condition of the planet’s surface. Such a 
cause cannot be found on the planet itself, but must be looked 
for from without. It must be looked for in other heavenly bodies. 
A planet, an asteroid, striking Mars, would make a straight line 
on the surface, where it scored it. The question is now, is Mars. 
more exposed to such collisions than any other planet? ‘The 
answer is: Yes. Between Mars and Jupiter we find an innumer- 
able number of asteroids. Their orbits are very eccentric, and 
some of them are at times nearer the Sun than to Mars. Their 
orbits traverse that of Mars. Hence, the possibilities of collisions. 

The simplest form of collision is the direct one. Striking radi- 
ally, the meteorite buries itself in Mars, explodes, or otherwise 
disappears. But if the collision is tangential, the meteorite will 
make grooves or furrows like those we now know as “canals.”” 
This will happen when its velocity is greater than that of Mars. 
If very great, the meteor will continue its course in space; if less, 
it may burn up in the collision. 

It has been observed that when the snow melts at the north 
pole of Mars, additional canals are formed parallel with the old 
ones. To judge from the descriptions given of these canals, they 
must be optical illusions.—Car/ Winslow, in Naturen og Min- 
nesket,Copenhagen, December. 

The editor adds that as early as February, 1893, the author of 
the above article corresponded with Schiaparelli on the subject of 
the theory, and that he presented a paper on the same subject to 
Flammarion, who laid it before the Soczété Astronomigue de 
France. Dr. A: Tooska in Dze Natur (Halle), March 4 and 
14, advanced a similar theory.* 





How Far Do the Bees Fly ?—Many authors have attempted 
to answer this question, but none have succeeded. Theoretically, 
the solution has been attempted by counting the number of wing- 
beats per second, and from that, to guess the distance the bees fly 
from their hives. The results have differed widely, varying from 
two to twelve English miles. According to Professor Marcy’s 
“graphic method,” the bees make one hundred and ninety wing- 
beats per second. His method consists in fastening a bee in 


* Vide LITERARY DIGEST, vol. vi., No. 22, p. 599. 
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such a way that its wings are free to move, one of them touching 
lightly a rotating cylinder covered with a smooth and lightly 
blackened paper. Professor Landois, who has studied the sound- 
apparatus of many animals, thinks, from the pitch of the sounds 
made by the vibrating wings, that they move to and fro at the 
rate of four hundred vibrations per second—more than double 
Marcy’s results. According to Professor Marcy’s figures, one 
hundred and ninety wing-beats per second would bring the bee 
over a distance of one English mile per minute. If Professor 
Landois is right, the distance would be two miles. According to 
these estimates, it will not be far from the truth to say that bees 
fly about thirty English miles an hour, or that, during an absence 
of twenty minutes from the hive, they fly about ten to twelve 
miles. Most observers, however, are inclined to think that the 
bees do not fly more than eighteen to twenty miles an hour, 
because the wing-beats of a bee in freedom and under the ob- 
server's instrument are not the same. Every one has observed 
the comparatively slow tiight of the bee, when returning home, 
loaded with honey and pollen. Practical examination shows that 
experiments of this kind are not entirely reliable. Better re- 
sults are obtained by observing bees in districts where bees 
never before were found, or by introducing yellow bees where 
only gray or brown ones are known, or vice versa. Insuch cases, 
it has been seen that the bees never went more than four to five 
English miles away at the utmost. The usual distance was two 
miles. One instance is known where a bee-keeper on an island 
seven miles from the coast of Texas found that his bees went to 
the mainland for honey and pollen. <A practical bee-keeper does 
not expect any great results from flower-fields three miles away. 
They should be no more than two miles away in a straight line. 
—W. M. S., in Folkebladet, No. 20, Christiania. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Curious Phenomena of Storms.—Among the most astonish- 
ing effects of whirlwinds must be reckoned the well-supported 
facts that, on their cessation, birds exposed to them have been 
found stripped of their feathers, and people with every shred of 
clothing torn from them. ‘These effects cannot possibly be as- 
cribed to the wind. The force necessary would have sufficed to 
transport the objects away bodily. 

Numerous similar occurrences were observed in France in the 
tornadoes which prevailed there three years ago, and these were 
gradually brought under investigation. Over the whole region 
affected, trees were found rent in a manner which could not pos- 
sibly have resulted from the wind. ‘These were, first, oaks split 
down the centre fora length of twenty to twenty-five feet ; second, 
poplars and beeches, for lengths of from six to twelve feet, were 
shivered into sticks of uniform thickness (for example, a beech 
tree, sixteen inches diameter, was split into more than five hun- 
dred sticks a centimeter thick, two centimeters broad, and three 
and one-half centimeters long) ; third, firs and other resinous trees 
had their stems cut clean through, leaving almost even surfaces. 

These phenomena, and others of kindred nature, can be ascribed 
only to electricity. How else could we explain the case of two 
casks standing alongside each other, the one of which, the filled 
one, was completely destroyed (exploded), while the other, the 
empty one, remained uninjured?—Der Stein der Weisen, 
Vienna, December. 


Chemical Action due to Pressure.—Little is known of the 
relations between mechanical and chemical energy, and it has 
been supposed by the highest authorities that it was impossible 
to transform the former directly into the latter. Various explo- 
sives, to be sure, like fulminate of mercury, the essential ingre- 
dient of tte common percussion-cap, can be exploded by a blow, 
but this is not a transformation of the energy of the blow, for the 
explosion produces a great quantity of heat, showing that its 
energy had been stored up in the explosive, whose atoms were 
only waiting the jar of the blow to settle into more stable posi- 
tions. Of quite another order are the recent experiments of Mr. 
Matthew Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, who has shown that, in a 
large number of chemicals, decomposition may be effected solely 
by pressure. His latest research (PAz/osophical Magazine, 
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London, January) shows that rubbing the chemical is much more 
effective than pressing on it; results that would require hundreds 


‘of thousands of pounds of direct pressure being accomplished by 


rubbing, by the unaided hand. For instance, white chloride of 
silver rubbed in a mortar leaves a deep purple varnish on the 
mortar and pestle, showing that part of the chlorine has been 
driven off, leaving the purple protochloride. The heat produced 
by the rubbing has nothing to do with the result, for the chloride 
will not decompose even when heated to redness, Paper, satu- 
rated with substances easily acted upon in this way, can be written 
on with a smooth-ended glass rod, decomposition with color- 
change taking place as the end is rubbed over it. Thus, chloride- 
of-gold paper yields a purplish gray mark; platinum chloride, 
yellow ; silver carbonate, brown. Mr. Lea explains the greater 
efficacy of rubbing, by saying that direct pressure can act only 
when the compound resulting from decomposition would be 
denser than the original, whereas the rubbing sets up atomic 
vibration in something the same manner as a violin-bow vibrates 
the string. 


Solar Outbursts and Magnetic Storms.—It has been consid- 
ered as settled that the often-observed violent fluctuations of the 
magnetic-needle are closely connected with solar spots and solar 
activity. Numerous instances have been related, and now form 
part of many text-books, in which, at the exact instant of the oc- 
currence of a solar outburst, the needle has been observed to 
fluctuate in several widely distant parts of the world. For the 
first time, apparently, astronomers and physicists of repute are 
beginning to doubt the evidence for these conclusions, and to 
think that some of the most remarkable of these coincidences are 
nothing more than coincidences and have no causal connection. 
These doubts are calling forth earnest replies, so that the subject 
is receiving attention which cannot fail to throw more light on it. 
William Ellis, of Greenwich Observatory, England, says (Va- 
ture, London, January 11) : “Great terrestrial magnetic disturb- 
ances are evidently in character cosmical, produced, it would seem, 
or stimulated by some external cause. For it has been shown 
that, on occasions of unusually sudden magnetic disturbance, the 
commencement of disturbance, at places so widely separated as 
Greenwich, Pawlowsk, and Bombay, is simultaneous. Such sud- 
den simultaneous action would thus appear to indicate an im- 
pulse, solar or otherwise, from without; but whether one dis- 
tinctly solar, or in what other way produced, is a question yet to 
be determined.” 


The Potentialities of Chemical Research.—7he Scientific 
American, New York, January 20, enters its protest against the 
almost utter absorption of scientific research in the mechanics 
and dynamics of electricity, to the neglect of the “young giant” 
chemistry, which, it is claimed, has a career before it which in- 
volves the future of humanity more intimately and more com- 
pletely than all the other sciences combined. 

Generalizing in support of this view of the prime importance 
of chemistry, the writer points to the fact that there are seventy- 
two known elements of matter, capable of entering into an infin- 
ity of combinations, no two of which are exactly alike in their 
relations to other bodies; therefore, he concludes: “A form of 
matter must be capable of existence, and must, therefore, be with- 
in the power of chemical research to discover and prepare, and 
which will possess amy assignable or concetvable potency, or in- 
fluence over any form or species of matter, dead or living.” Start- 
ing from this proposition, the writer has no difficulty in reaching 
the conclusion that every bane has its antidote, and that the re- 
searches of the chemists being directed to the field of chemical 
pathology, that is, the chemistry of diseases, must inevitably guide 
them, by a systematic study of the nature and properties of the 
toxalbumens and ptomaines generated by disease germs, to the 
discovery of those other substances which have the potency to 
neutralize and render the poisons inert. 

Such substances, he argues, must be susceptible of existence, 
and will sooner or later be discovered. No nobler aim than this 
could animate a chemist. The future of our race depends mainly 
on the cultivation of experimental, synthetical, and analytical 
chemistry; and the prospect is clear that in the department of 
chemical pathology, all those hitherto invisible and inscrutable 
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foes of our race, will yet be disarmed and defeated by the weap- 
ons of the chemical laboratory. With this triumph achieved, life 
will be prolonged, and our vital energies enhanced. 


A Substitute for the Trolley.—If the inquiries we receive, 
says The Electrical World (January 20), are a criterion of the 
interest taken by electrical inventors in the contest for the $<o,- 
000 prize offered by the Metropolitan Traction Company of New 
York for a system of street-railway traction as economical as the 
rolley, that company will be most abundantly supplied with pro- 
jects. The condition that a working exhibit must be placed in 
operation before March 1, however, will be likely to handicap 
most of the competitors. Among the systems likely to compete 
are the storage-battery system and one based upon contacts 
made by means of magnets. 


The Internal Work of the Wind.—In our issue, January 20, 
We gave a résumé of an article from the 7he American Fournal 
of Science, by Professor Langley of the Smithsonian Institution 
in which the soaring (circling) flight of birds is explained on the 
assumption that they are aided in their flight by the commotions 
due to the irregularities of the winds. In fact, Professor Lang- 
ley argued that, with horizontal winds, circling flight would be 
simply impossible. Further, he treated this commotion or internal 
work of the winds as a factor of so much importance in bird- 
flight, and in aerial navigation generally, that he predicted for 
the aerodrome of the future the capacity of being able to per- 
form long journeys without the expenditure of any energy (ex- 
cepting during calms) beyond what may be necessary for the 
adiustment of its inclination or aspect to the ever-changing aerial 
conditions. These views are combated by Mr. C. F. Amery in 
Science, New York, January 19. Mr. Amery contends that any 
commotion in the winds is a hindrance rather than an aid to 
flight, and that the mechanics of circling flight is explicable 
without the assumption of ascending or conflicting currents of 
wind. On the subject of Professor Langley’s anticipations re- 
garding the aerodrome of the future, Mr. Amc-y argues that an 
ascending current sufficiently strong to support the aerodrome 
would, by neutralizing the force of gravitation, arrest the impulse 
to movement in a horizontal direction. Of the circling flight of 
birds, Mr. Amery says, the clue to the solution of the problem 
must be sought in the obliquity of the wings to the horizon of 
flight. The bird trims its wings to the wind, as a sailor trims 
his sails, and is thus able to utilize the wind for propulsion over 
from five-eighths to three-fourths of the course, during which it 
accumulates sufficient energy to carry it over the remaining one- 
fourth or three-eighths of the circle. The bird can utilize the lift- 
ing power of the wind at all points of the circle at which its 
position admits of the wind striking it obliquely underneath; 
that is also over from five-eighths to three-fourths of the circle. 


The Action of Electricity on the Carbonization of Iron.— 
Jules Garnier publishes, in Comptes Rendus of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, an account of some experiments on the cemen- 
tation process of converting iron into steel, in which he had been 
engaged in concert with M. Hillairet, the well-known electrician. 
Jules Garnier’s idea was that the process of cementation would 
be facilitated by a judicious use of electric action, and that this 
could be achieved by establishing a circuit in which the carbon 
should form the anode andthe metal the cathode. The mole- 
cules of carbon being easily movable at a high temperature, it 
Was assumed that the low chemical action would necessitate only 
alowvoltage. The first experiment consisted in placing a pencil 
of carbon and.a bar of metal, having only o.1 per cent. of carbon, 
in a refractory tube, and subjecting it to a heat estimated at goo 
to 1,000° Cent. under the influence of a current of 7 volts and 55 
amperes, which was sustained for three hours. The bar of steel 
was then taken quickly from the tube, and plunged into water. 
The end opposite the carbon was hard enough to mark glass; 
and, on being ground down on an emery-wheel, it appeared that 
the cementation had penetrated about 10 mm. from the surface. 

In a subsequent experiment the pencil of carbon was replaced 
by a bar of the same steel as it was intended to operate on, the 
two bars being separated by a thin layer—o.o1 meter—of wood 
charcoal, carefully packed in. He was then able to establish a 
circuit of 2.5 volts and 55 amperes. After three hours’ heating 
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it was found that the bar forming the anode was unchanged, 
while the bar forming the cathode was cemented to a considera- 
ble depth, especially on the lower side. In consequence of this 
inequality of action he recommends the employment of a natural 
draft, or the rotation, of the tube containing the steel, in different 
directions alternately. 
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The Green Color in Oysters.—A chemical study of this color 
has been made by Messrs. Chatin and Muntz (Pars Academy of 
Sctence, January 2), who find that it contains iron, the proportion 
of iron corresponding to the deepest coloration being 0.07 to 0.08 
per cent. of the dried gills. The mud of the oyster-beds where 
coloration occurs is found to contain a large proportion of sul- 
phide of iron. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE principle of the Maxwell color-top has recently been embodied ina 
simple device intended to be used as part of a regular scheme of color- 
instruction. This device, called the ‘‘Pupil’s color-top,”’ providesa real color- 
wheel or color-mixer in miniature, and consists of a wooden spindle with 
sliding nut, a graduated paper-board disk, eight thin paper disks 1% 
inches in diameter in the six standard primary colors, together with white 
and black, and eight other disks in duplicate colors 4% inch in diameter. 
The disks are to be slit radially so that they may be overlapped in any 
desired ratio. 

With this simple instrument a very large variety of color-experiments 
may be performed by any child old enough to spin the tiny tops with the 
fingers. With it, the intermediate spectrum hues can be produced by com- 
bining the standards, also the tints and shades, and broken colors by the use 
of the black and white with the standards. The “values” of the various 
colors in neutral grays can be illustrated, as also the complementary colors 
which together will make a neutral gray. As a home toy in the hands of 
such pupils as have systematic color-instruction in school, it must be of the 
greatest value not only to the child but to adults as well. Such a top as 
this will prove of the greatest value in connection with a definitive table of 
colors, such as is announced for publication in the forthcoming second 
volume of the Standard Dictionary. 


THE total tonnage of war-ships launched during the year 1893 by the most 
active naval Powers was as follows: France, 52,188; United States, 40,050; 
Great Britain, 28,290; Russia, 17,326. 


A NOTABLE plant for the electrical transmission of power was opened at 
Gringesberg, Sweden, on Dec. 18, 1893. Electricity generated by a water- 
fall is conveyed through copper wires about one-sixth inch thick strung on 
high poles to mines eight miles distant, where it runs motors aggregating 
140 horse-power and supplies 20 arc-lamps and 200 incandescent lamps. The 
power was previously supplied by steam-engines and local turbines, all 
of which have been now entirely dispensed with. 


ARTIFICIAL silk, inmade by the processes announced by M. Chardonnet in 
1889, is now manufactured on a commercial scale at Besancon. It is simply 
collodion forced through fine apertures, issuing as delicate threads, which 
are then passed through water. The water takes up the ether and alcohol 
in which the collodion has been dissolved, solidifying it and giving it elastic- 
ity. The collodion is prepared on a large scale from wood-pulp, and the 
resulting product is said to possess all the properties of natural silk. The 
only difficulty yet to be overcome lies in the imperfect regulation of the 
pressure in the cylinders, resulting in the frequent breaking of the threads, 
and consequent impossibility of maintaining a uniformly good quality in 
the output. 


SUBMARINE masonry is now made impervious to water by coating it with 
coal-tar, a process that is quite efficacious, even at a depth of fifty feet. 


RECENT experiments made in France show that a vibrating steel disk 
attracts a light mica disk, placed near it, with great force. This effect is due 
to the action of the vibrating disk on the air around it, and is about 2sotimes 
as powerful at a distance of two millimeters (1% inches) as it is at ro milli- 
meters. To produce the same result electrically would require a difference 
of electrification of 600 volts. 


ON investigation, the recent Louisville bridge disaster has some inexpli- 
cable features, which the engineering journals are trying to unravel. It will 
be remembered that a span in course of erection fell from the collapsing of 
the wooden false work that supported it, and that several hours afterward 
a complete span fell. This completed span seems to have been lifted bodily 
from its piers, and to have been deposited upright and whole on the bed of 
the river about 25 feet away. The rollers and pedestals on which it rested 
remain intact and there is not even a scratch on the piers. If this result 
were due to the wind alone, it is estimated that it must have had a velocity 
of 75 to go miles an hour. 


ANALYSIS of a large number of specimens of soda-water in India, make it 
probable that it is a source of infection, that supplied by one dealer having 
about 9,000,000 microbes to the pint. Though most of these are harmless, the 
same means for reaching the water that are open to these are of course open 
to dangerous ones. The longer the water stands after making, however, 
the less harmful it is, the gas with which it is charged poisoning the bacteria, 
and the high pressure due to the warm climate of India probably aiding 
its action. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE great question of race and color still agitates the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Northern and Southern States. 
Various excuses are made, as, for example, that the theological 
differences between the two General Assemblies are very great 
and consequently preclude the possibility of union. But the 
real issue is the question of color. The Northern Assembly 
would mingle the black with the white in its presbyteries and 
synods, while the Southern Assenbly would separate the races. 

The controversy is not a new one. It existed in the Early 
Church of North Africa; it arose again at the time of the fusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman Churches; it is now a burn- 
ing question in the Church of England on the West Coast of 
Africa; and the difficulty has arisen even in the native churches 
of British India. “But,” as a leading divine says, “God has 
made us all of one blood, and as there is but one Bread and one 
Cup, it needs no seer or prophet’s son to predict what will be the 
ultimate result. These race-distinctions must cease in the Church 
of God.” 

Fifteen thousand petitioners have recently appealed to the 
publishers of daily papers in the State of California, imploring 
the proprietors of such papers to exclude from their columns 
events of a sensational character,—those that appeal to the lowest 
passions of human nature. The problem is a difficult one to 
solve. The public will have the news, and newspapers are ex- 
pected to reflect the actions as well as the thoughts of the age. 
But, at the same time, religion and morality, representing the 
highest interests of the individual and of society, demand that 
the daily papers of this country, with a power for good or evil 
possibly greater than any other agency, shall, at least, not cater 
to that which degrades and debases. 


MODERN JESUITISM. 


.. PAUL VON HOENSBROECH, whose paper, “My 
; Defection from the Order of the Jesuits,” * created such a 
sensation in Germany, has recently written another article entitled 
“Modern Jesuitism.” The Avrchlicher Correspondent, Berlin, 
regards the latest contribution of great value; and points out the 
fact, that when the Protestants or Old Catholics make public the 
misdeeds of the Jesuits, the defenders of Jesuitism answer: ‘You 
talk of things that happened long ago, and of things you do not 
understand.” But here is a man who certainly knows what he is 
writing about. He speaks of the things he has experienced, and 
answers fully the arguments of the most distinguished Jesuit 
writers, such as von Hammerstein, Cathrein, and Gury. 

Hoensbroech throws a strong light upon the Jesuits with re- 
gard to political questions. He says: “The Order stands on the 
principle of the absolute rule of the Church over the State. If 
Russia is ruled by Cesaropapismus, the Jesuits certainly desire 
to rule the world by Papfac@sarzsm, and the Church, under their 
guidance, would become a worldly power. The Church might 
refrain from placing Frenchmen or Russians in the German 
Bishoprics; but it would certainly put men there who would fight 
with all their might against Prussia, the most powerful Protes- 
tant Empire. An influential Jesuit once told me that he would 
love France more than Prussia, even if the former country be- 
came altogether atheistical, because an atheist was to be preferred 
toa Protestant. Another declared that he would never pray for 
a Protestant German Emperor.” 

According to our author, the Jesuit ideal would bring about a 
terrible condition of affairs. He says, if the Jesuits could order 
Governments, ‘‘Canonical law would predominate over civil law ; 
a person excommunicated by the Church would lose all his civil 
rights; Ecclesiastical censure would control the Press, and pass 
judgment upon all publications; trials against heretics would be 
revived, and the heretic who refused to do as the Church com- 
manded would be put to death at the stake, which would become 
-a potent factor in politics.” 

With regard to the conscience of the Jesuits, Graf Hoensbroech 
has this to say: “Certain easy excuses and mental reservations 


* Vide LITERARY DIGEST, vol. vii., 112, 124. 
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are used by most men at times to quiet their consciences; but 
Jesuitism educates men to adopt such excuses for all transactions 
during life; it teaches untruth systematically. There is an air 
of falsity and deceit about the order which depressed me contin- 
ually ; the lying answers in Gury’s ‘ Moral Theology’ are perfectly 
natural to, and consistent with, Jesuitism.” 

The distinguished ex-Jesuit closes his paper with the following 
words : 

“Instead of helping a weak mind to understand the dictates of 
conscience, and removing all doubts and ifs and buts; instead of 
assisting the earnest searcher after truth to make his peace with 
God; instead of leading men to make use of their own, good 
common sense,—ommnzs animo naturalitis christtana, men are 
led to trust to casuistic decisions, and thus to lose themselves in 
a labyrinth of doubts. Neither the Jesuitic doctrine of Church, 
State, and School, nor the Jesuitic doctrine about the dictates of 
conscience have I ever accepted ex animo. I have tried to make 
these doctrines my own, but failed lamentably.” 


THE AGNOSTIC WAVE. 


HE Rev. Compton Reade, Rector of Kenchester, England, 
who is known in literature as the author of several poems 
and works of fiction, contributes to 7he Religious Review 
of Reviews, a paper on what he calls the “Agnostic Wave,” 
which, he says, is passing over the English-speaking world, so 
that very many are compelled to take refuge in the negative posi- 
tion of Mr. Oscar Wilde,—‘‘Neither for God nor for His 
Enemies.” 

How have matters come to this pass? In our boyhood the con- 
sensus of English opinion was given loyally to the old faith, and 
if there was little inquiry, there was less doubt. Now the entire 
purview has undergone a metamorphosis. The agnostic is abroad 
with the school-master, and everywhere the religious principle 
shows signs of fading into sheer vacuum. This is not an idle 
assertion. Agnosticism sits silent in church itself. Analyze the 
spiritual quality of those members of a congregation who have 
not yet reached the age of forty, and have also received an ordi- 
nary education. Arrive, if you can, at the inner mind of a Lon- 
don drawing-room, Test the average belief of a London club, 
of a bar, or military mess. Converse with a group of Balliol 
men, or medical, or law students. The optimism of theology 
will receive a rude disillusionment, and it will become only too 
apparent that the grandchildren of stanch Christians lack even 
the belief of honest doubt. They have parted company with the 
sheet-anchor of their ancestors. Now the bulk of these people 
cannot be styled either profound students or deep thinkers. It 
would be wrong to suggest that their mental condition has been 
reached after conflict or research. They have merely succumbed 
under the influence of a silently growing opinion. Few, if indeed 
any, have absorbed the ideas of Professor Huxley or Tyndall, 
of Darwin or Herbert Spencer, or of S. Laing, except in a vague 
way at second-hand. Reduced to simple terms, their negative 
creed amounts to this—that morality is the swummum bonum, and 
the highest moral excellence can be attained without religion; 
ergo, that religion, besides being, e+ Ayfothesz, indemonstrable, 
is superfluous. These crude conclusions have not been generated 
spontaneously. They are the outcome of association, the results 
of a powerful undercurrent of thought. Of course, a number of 
concurrent causes have led up to this. Among them, one has 
possessed an impetus of its own, and probably excels all others 
in weight and force. In 1850, the Nonconformists commenced an 
agitation for adntission to the Universities. Justice and expe- 
diency alike demanded the concession of their claim. Unfortu- 
nately, not content with this, they pressed further for admission 
to the public-schools, and, as a preliminary, the rule that the 
head and under masters of these great institutions should be in 
Holy Orders, was relaxed. Practically it came to this, that an 
Honor-man whose belief was shattered might, on the score of 
scholarship, become the instructor of our youth. Not that Holy 
Orders amounted toa universal guarantee of belief—indeed there 
are known instances to the contrary. For the most part, how- 
ever, men of attainments possessed sufficient honesty and inde- 
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pendence to refuse to teach what they could not accept as verifia- 
bie. Hence, the ordination-test provided astrong guarantee for 
religious education, and, above all, for reverence. Coincident 
with this change in the public-schools, there arose a body of lay 
tutors in the Universities, of whom the majority may be said to 
have held their judgment in suspense. Our Nonconformist 
brethren may have gained a few scholarships and fellowships by 
the laicising of the Universities, with its corollary, the laicising 
of the public-schools; but the loss to our common Christianity 
far outweighs their petty advantage. 

To describe the upper stratum of society as drifting astern from 
the ark of Christ’s Church, is no more than to write of a phenom- 
enon visible in every direction. Time was when the Dissenting 
Chapels were pillars. Now, it would be inexact to describe them 
as props. The old-fashioned minister, with his fervid faith and 
puritan simplicity, is fast becoming an anachronism. To check- 
mate, to uproot, to trample underfoot the detested Church has 
got to-be the «/¢ima ratio of too many ardent Nonconformists, 
and to effect this, any means seem justifiable. In his last hours, 
the late estimable Mr. Spurgeon began to realize this, and tardily 
to appreciate the definite Church standards, if not the historic 
continuity of the Church. Is it too much to affirm, that creed- 
lessness leads inevitably to the abject materialism of Professor 
Huxley? 

The last and most fatal error of all, concerns primary educa- 
tion. It was found that the School-Board system gave an enor- 
mous impetus to Nonconformity in London and elsewhere, hence 
the whole energy of Nonconformists has been directed toward the 
suppression of voluntary schools. What is the result? In some 
Board-Schools the Bible tabooed; in others, the Holy Volume 
read, minus comment; in others, with what is termed undenom- 
inational teaching. Education, by a startling paradox, is being 
slowly divorced from religion, and this at the instance of the 
teachers and preachers of Christianity! The faith of the Board- 
School teachers of London is, most assuredly, one of pure nega- 
tion as regards very many, if not most, instances; and thus the 
religious syllabus of the Board has to be taught by agnostics! 

No wonder that books like those of Mr. S. Laing, sledge-hammer 
articles such as those wherewith Professor Huxley assailed Mr. 
Gladstone, tell. At such a crisis, the Church and Nonconformity 
ought to be found shoulder to shoulder in defense of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Instead, the Church encounters 
Nonconformity with satirical reserve, perhaps with a muttered, 
and ill-natured, whisper of schism, while Nonconformity cher- 
ishes but one ambition, the wreckage of the mother from whom it 
sprung. In the interim, the enemy is coming in like a flood, and 
a rushing tide of disbelief promises to sweep away the adherents 
alike of Church and Chapel. A house divided against itself must 
fall; and, as Disraeli prophesied, the Church’s residuary legatee 
will be Rome; her chief dénéficzaire, agnosticism. Well may we 
sinners exclaim with our Divine Master: ‘And what will ye do 
in the end thereof?” 





HINDUISM AND ITS BELIEVERS. 


AJOR MUSA BHAI, whose name nor style would scarcely 
imply that he was a “twice born” Hindu, says in 7he 
Conqueror, the monthly record of the Salvation Army, that 
it is only too customary for Western critics of Eastern religions, 
and especially of Hinduism, to take a one-sided view of these sys- 
tems of belief, and to present a mere caricature of what these 
religions really are. 

To many, Hinduism is regarded as hardly anything above 
fetish-worship. The shady side of the religion of the Hindu has 
been almost always dwelt upon by one-sided critics. The su- 
perstitious attachment to the Brahmins (the Levites of India), 
the liberal contributions to “well-fed, fat, and lazy” Brahmins, 
the social sores and faults, and the fanaticism, have all been 
so thoroughly ventilated by, and among, friends of Indian mis- 
sions, as to have supplemented in no small degree already exist- 
ing prejudices and faulty notions of the material to be worked 
on in India, and the religious capabilities of the nation. The 
Hindus are really earnest in their religion. When one gets 
through the rugged exterior of multitudinous ceremonies, super- 
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stitious rites and apparent hypocrisy, he will find the poor starved 
soul of the zealot hungering and thirsting after the Great Unseen, 
The devoted Hindu never gets weary in going through his daily 
pujah or religious exercises, in which his mind tries to fix itself 
on God and get a ray of joy or peace into his poor soul from the 
glorious presence of the Deity whom he ignovantly but devoutly 
seeks and worships. It is not at all uncommon to see hundreds 
of people spending whole nights in listening to the repetitions of 
their sacred stanzas to the accompaniment of weird notes from an 
old-fashioned two or three stringed instrument played by a relig- 

















THE HINDU TRINITY—BRAHMA, VISHNU, AND SIVA. 
From a cave near Bombay. 


ious devotee. Even the lower classes of the people will remain 
away from their meals by the hour, held spellbound by the reli- 
gious enthusiasm awakened in them by a zealous teacher. 

The Hindus are active and self-sacrificing. These enviable 
qualities, with which merciful Providence has so liberally endowed 
the nation, are features in their religious character that often 
cause even foreign critics to wish for them a more profitable and 
beneficial cause to be expended on than the never-satisfying cere- 
monial of a religion not of divine origin. All hours of both night 
and day the temple ritual is uninterruptedly kept up. From the 
intelligent and cultured college-student or public official to the 
poorest and comparatively illiterate day-laborer none would miss 
these early morning devotions. In many instances, this assumes 
the formal bath in the river, or at the public well, at 5 or 6 a.., 
and religious exercises in the temple ere they return home for 
breakfast, and then to the day’s work. India’s millions show us 
a nation under conviction. The activity of the anxious Hindu’s 
soul is as prolific in its spiritual efforts in this matter-of-fact, 
agnostic-spirited Nineteenth Century as in the ages of superstition. 
With a strong conviction of an irresistible eternity of darkness and 
gloom if he fails to make amends for wrong-doing or rebellion 
against God (the result partly of the teachings of the pure side of 
Hinduism, and partly the work of the blessed Spirit of God, 
moving on the conscience of the nation), the religious Hindu is 
ever striving to find out some way of satisfying the inner cravings 
of his soul. Numerous instances have occurred of Hindus who 
lived in wealth and luxury, tearing themselves from their plenty 
and comfort and the enjoyment of everything included in a 
worldling’s highest ideal, and consecrating themselves to lives 
of voluntary poverty and the most ascetic severity. They have 
striven by every imaginable means to mortify desire for the most 
ordinary and commonplace creature comforts, so that they might 
perchance, discover the highest human ideal and find salvation. 

The amount of corporal punishment and penance and of torture 
inflicted on their bodies by means unsparing im severity, would 
sound incredible in the ears of a modern Western nation. The 
astounding sincerity with which pilgrims walk on iron-spiked 
wooden shoes; how they punish themselves by leaving an arm to 
wither away by compulsory disuse and immovable fixture in one 
position ; the use of iron-spiked couches for their bare bodies ; the 
exquisite inventions of penance, too numerous to mention here, 
but practised in their jungle vigils and in pilgrimages to temples 
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on aimost inaccessibie crags, or mountain-like heights, and such 
like, would sound more a tale of centuries-old religious zeal 
than one of daily occurrence in this our day, amid the sapid 
progress of Western civilization. 


FHE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


\ HILE a large number of religious journals have com. 

mended the great assembly at Chicago as conducive to 
the spread of religion, Dr. Pearson, the Editor-in-Chief of Zhe 
Missionary Review of the World, is very strong in his condem- 
nation of it, from a Christian point of view, as will be seen in the 
following summary : 

Here, for seventeen days, those who glory in the “aniversai 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man,” and 
the universal affinity of all religious faiths and cults, sat down 
together at their banquet of love. According to the conditions of 
the Parliament, the principles ot each faith were to be set forth 
by special advocates, without reply, rejoinder, controversy, com- 
parison, or any form of counter-attack, so that, as every mouth 
was muzzled, there was no room on that platform even for the 
exposure of error, sophistry, fallacy, or even falsehood. Such 
refutation must find its opportunity and facility outside the Par- 
tiament, if at all. No wonder if that competent and cultured 
Arabic scholar, Dr. George E. Post, of Syria, when he heard 
false statements made as to the teaching of the Koran, could not 
keep silence, but broke through restraint. 

There is room for grave suspicion as to the final outcome of 
this Parliament. Many of the best men still question whether 
“charity” was not made to cover extremes of concession and un- 
warrantable fellowship; whether such leveling of all landmarks 
between creeds and cults was not a dishonor to the Christian faith 
and the Christian’s God; whether the ban put upon all “contro- 
versy,” and even rebutting testimony, did not leave error to run 
its race unhindered,and hamper truth in overtaking it, by com- 
pelling a resort to tardy and uncertain methods of exposure; 
whether the ultimate result will not be to countenance an un- 
wholesome tolerance of false teaching, and open the door—as in 
fact is already the case—to a new era of propagandism of Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, and other “mysteries” even in Christian 
jands; whether we are in no danger of misreading the motto, 
“Liberty, equality, fraternity” into “Laxity, apathy, and compro- 
mise.” 

Bishop Campbell (of the Methodist Church), who attended the 
conference, expressed publicly his regret that he had been iden- 
tified with such a gathering, and says that “the answer of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the invitation, was the one which all 
Christian ministers should have made: 

““The difficulties which I myself feel are not questions of dis- 
tance and convenience, but rest on the fact that the Christian 
religion is the one religion. Ido not understand how that relig- 
ion can be regarded as a member of a Parliament of Religions 
without assuming the equality of the other intended members 
and the parity of their position and claims,’” 

Bishop Campbell adds: 

““Whatever profit may have been derived from the meeting, we 
nave to face the fact that, by participating in it, Christians have 
stood upon a platform from which the Lord Jesus Christ as ‘the 
truth,’ ‘the true light of the world,’ and the only revelation of 
the Father, has been excluded. For the purposes of this gather- 
ing, followers of Jesus Christ as the only true God have prac- 
tically admitted that Christianity is only one of many religious 
systems, and that Jesus was one of several religious teachers. 
‘The object of the Congress seems to have been to find common 
ground upon which the religions of the world can meet, and this 
§conceive to be an impossibility, so long as the inclusive and 
exclusive claims of Jesus are admitted. This meeting placed 
Christianity on a level with the heathen religions.” 

‘The suppression of truth and the repression of all contradiction 
and correction of falsehood are to some minds a fatal blemish 
and blotch upon the Parliament of Religions. The Pope’s por- 
trait over the platform, and his letter of special blessing on the 
gathering, with the warning from His Eminence’s emissary that 
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no words must be uttered offensive to Catholics, served to put 
the Parliament weil-nigh into the hands o: Romanism, to begin 
with. And when the brilliant Japanese priesi railed against the 
missionaries who, half a century since, inc’ted his countrymen 
to rebellion and carnage, no voice was raised to protest that it 
was Jesuits and not Protestant missionaries who were referred to, 
and Romanists were more than content to 
on Protestant shoulders 

On the whole, Humanitarianism, Unitarianism, Universalism, 
and Romanism triumphed at the Pasliameni, or we do not read 
the signs of the times. The creed that emphasizes universal 
brotherhood, human charity, alms-deeds and culture, passes by 
the Atonement, and holds to an ultimate salvation by evolution, 
can of course clasp hands with heathen priests, rationalists, free- 
thinkers, and idolaters. Why not? But cuch a creed meansa 
surrender of every vital doctrine, or a vague, misty faith fit only 
for a new sect that might well be called, Confuszonists. 


have the obloquy rest 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PATRON SAINT. 


ti The Californzan Illustrated Magazine, San Francisco, 
January, there is an article by Ellen Barrett entitled “A 
Name and a Personality,” which is the story, in brief, of the life 
of the Patron Saint of San Francisco. 

It was in October, 1769, that the Fraiiciscan monks left San 
Diego for Monterey, and losing their coast-bearings, they missed 
their destination and sailed to the North, until they found the bay 
and harbor which they called “San Francisco,” and so it came to 
pass that St. Francis of Assisi became the patron saint of that 

tact of country which is now known as the State of California. 

The story of Francesco Bernardone, as told by the writer of 
this paper, runs somewhat thus: Assisi, 4 Httle mediaval town of 
Italy, perched up in the Apennines 
and overlooking the beautiful Um- 
brian Valley, was the birthplace 
of St. Francis. The old town, 
with its walls and roofs and cam- 
panili, nestles close into the bosom 
of the hills, high up above the 
lonely railway station. 

Here, seven hundred years ago, 
toward the close of the Twelfth 
Century, Saint Francis was born. 
His father was Pietro Bernardone, 
a shop-keeper of the little town; 
his mother was Madonna Pica. 
Every year, Pietro Bernardone 
went to France to buy up costly 
stuffs for the feudal lords of the 
Apennines; and it was during one 
of these visits to the land of Trou- 
badours that Francesco Bernar- 
His 
mother called him Giovanni; but 
Pietro, on his return, changed the 
name to Francesco out of love for 
the land of his excursions. 
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done was born, in A.D. 1182. 


Francesco was a cheerful youth. 
His biographers, and there are 
many of them (notably, Bonaven- 
ture, Peter d’Alva, and Mrs. Oli- 
phant), tell us that he was fond oi 
society and of fing clothes. Never 
was there a young man more ready 
to embrace the delights of living than Francesco Bernardone. 
His imagination was captivated by the foreign minstrels, their 
fantastic trappings and their graceful ways. He had plenty of 
money, plenty of freedom, a fine voice, and the temperament of 
a poet. It is easy, therefore, to imagine him in his early youth, 
singing through the moonlit streets of hilly Assisi, and always 
the leader of his crowd. 

But amid all this gayety, Francis had his serious moments. 
Down under this happy sams soucz there were tragic elements at 
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work in the young man’s soul. In his twenty-fifth year Francis 
fell sick, and it was at this time that his whole character under- 
went a spiritual and moral change. 

When the Count de Brienne made war to recover the Sicilies 
from Frederick 1I., Francis joined him. On his way south, be- 
fore reaching Spoleto, he had a mysterious dream. A palace 
stood before him, in the halls and chambers of which were treas- 
ures and wealth inestimable. The walls were adorned with rare 
and costly weapons and noble suits of armor. Each piece was 
marked with across. Francis asked the meaning of it all, anda 
Voice announced that it belonged to him and to his soldiers. 
Francis took the literal meaning of the words and, providing him- 
self with a horse and armor, hurried on to Sicily. But at Spoleto 
he had another dream. The same Voice asked him about his aim 
in life. “Earthly honor,” Francis answered. “And which of 
the two can you serve more,” the Voice further asked, “the mas- 
ter or the servant? And why,” it continued, “will you forsake 
the master for the slave?” ‘‘O Lord, what shall I do?” cried 
Francis, eagerly. “Return unto the city and there it shall be 
told you what to do and how you may interpret this vision.” 

He went back to Assisi and the vision became to him a com- 
mand from on high, which he obeyed, by founding his order of 
Friars Minor, an order of spiritual knights-errant, instituted, like 
its secular counterpart, for the redressing of wrqngs and for the 
defense of the helpless and the oppressed. 

To St. Francis, the whole world was a pageant of God's glory, 
a poem to his goodness. Not only was every man the saint’s 
brother, but every animal also; the sheep on the hillside; the birds 
on the trees; the “brother-ass” on which he rode; the “sister- 
bees” who swarmed around him for protection. He was the friend 
of everything that suffered and rejoiced. 

St. Francis was the first Italian poet. Up to his time, France 
possessed an unchallenged predominance over the heart and im- 
agination of Europe; and the Italian language, so soon to be the 
first of modern languages to strike the classic note in literature, 
did not then exist. Spain and Portugal could boast of singers, 
but “the soft bastard Latin” of the Italian had not yet found its 
poet. It remained for St. Francis and the poet-friars of his order 
to lift up the common language of the people; that language 
which in so short a time was to blossom into the glowing meta- 
phors of Dante and into Machiavelli’s polished and luminous 
prose. The quaint and unskilled rhymes of Francis and his fol- 
lowers were the beginning of vernacular poetry in Italy. It is 
not claimed for St. Francis that he was a great poet; but he had 
that susceptibility to every impression of beauty and mystery in 
nature which is always the highest and best part of the poet’s 
endowment. His “Canticle of the Creatures,” or “Canticle of 
the Sun,” was composed by him in 1224. 

Six hundred years have passed since St. Francis trod the 
Umbrian roads, spreading the fire and love of his spirit. Since 
then the world has swung through many changes, has been 
burned in many fires and 1n many agonies has faced the birth of 
new truths. We have traveled so far away from the spirit of the 
medieval period that we have almost completed the circle. Un- 
consciously we are making our way back to the old ideals; to 
grasp as a moral stimulus the old fire of self-sacrifice and common 
love. What else is meant by our vague strivings after universal 
brotherhood, our dream of the “Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world”? It is merely the farthest shoreward ring of 
that ripple which St. Francis made when he dropped into the sea 
of men’s affections, this gauntlet against the avarice and selfish- 
ness of the favored classes in his days. Tennyson, the very em- 
bodiment of the temperament of the Nineteenth Century, in his 
atraignment of the faults and category of the virtues of the age, 
cried out— 


“ Sweet Saint Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again!” 





Tue London Wesleyan Methodist Council has unanimously 
committed itself to the principle of undenominational religion in 
Board-Schools, and called upon Methodist electors to use their 
vote and influence in favor of candidates pledged to resist “‘all 
attempts either to sectarianize the instruction, or to rob it of its 
Christian character.” 
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NOTES. 


PROFESSOR JASTROW, of the University of Pennsylvania, shows in 
The Century, January, the remarkable correspondence between 
the account of Creation and the Flood in the Bible and that de- 
ciphered from the cuneiform inscriptions. Professor Jastrow is 
evidently not a believer in the inerrancy of the Scriptures, but he 
finds in these old Assyrian records strong corroborative evidence 


of the substantial truth of the Bible narrative. 


Rev. Dr. Norman L. WALkeEr, editor of Zhe Free Church 
Monthly, opening a bazaar at Dunfermline, Scotland, recently 
said he could never see that raffling could be seriously spoken of 
as gambling. In gambling the object was to get the stake, but 
in a bazaar-raffle the result was not thought of. 


Dr. J. G. Parton, the “Apostle of the New Hebrides,” who is 
pleading for missions before great audiences in Great Britain and 
Ireland, finds it necessary to defend his missionary brethren from 
accusations made in official documents. A Blue Book, pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Colonial Secretary, contains 
charges that the missionaries in the South Sea Islands are em- 
ployed in “selling rum, beer, and firearms.” Dr. Paton publicly 
denies the charges, and challenges investigation. 


Tue Bishop of Iowa, Dr. Perry, says that during his Episco- 
pate of eighteen years there have been received into his Church 
in lowa from the Roman obedience over seven hundred adults 
“who have exchanged, intelligently and with a full knowledge of 
what they were doing, a fa/se Catholicity for a true.” 


THE great “ Mosque of the Dervishes,” in the city of Damascus, 
which was recently burned, will be missed by travelers. It was 
the first object to rise in view as the traveler came over the great 
plain of Damascus and crossed the river Abana. One of the 
minarets of this mosque was called the ‘“Minaret of Jesus,” as 
according to Mohammedan tradition Jesus will appear on this 
tower when He comes to judge the world. 
feet from the ground. 


This minaret rose 250 


The New York Independent says that the Protestant Press 
draws various conclusions from the Catholic letters given in its 
columns, on the public-school system. There is a general agree- 
ment in accepting the statement of the bishops that Catholics 
make no demand for a division of the public-school funds or for 
the recognition of denominational schools as a part of the State 
system, and do not desire the destruction of the system. A few 
of the opinions assume that all Catholics are Jesuits, and all 
Jesuits dissemble and conceal their real intentions, and are, 
therefore, never to be believed. Of course, nothing that the 
Catholic prelates could say would be accepted by this class of 
extremists, who are as irreconcilable as they believe the Jesuits 
to be. 


DEAN SWIFT, preaching on “ Pride,” said: ‘‘ There are four kinds of pride 
—pride of birth, pride of fortune, pride of beauty, and pride of intellect. | 
will speak to you of the first three: as for the fourth, I shall say nothing of 
that, there being no one among you who can possibly be accused of this 
reprehensible fault.” 


STEPHEN GABRIEL PEIGNOT, the French bibliographer, tells us of a British 
preacher who, when preaching against dancing, argued thus: “*A dance is 
a circular motion. The motion of the devil is circular, therefore a dance is 
the motion of the devil. But how does it appear that the devil’s motion is 
rotary? Why, the Scripture saith, ‘he goeth about,’ ina circuit, of course, 
‘seeking whom he may devour.’”’ 


A WELL-KNOWN Eastern Bishop of the Episcopal Church once visited a 
Western thriving city, and walking along the principal street with the 
rector, the latter directed his attention to an approaching citizen with the 
remark : “ Here comes one of the pillars of our Church, Bishop!” “A very 
shaky pillar apparently !” replied the Bishop, who observed in the citizen’s 
gait unmistakable evidence that he was under theinfluence of unrighteous 
spirits. ‘‘ True,’’ said the rector, “‘he has his weakness, but he is a very 
stanch Churchman. * Here, Bishop, let me introduce Mr. R.” “ Bishop, eh!” 
said Mr. R., endeavoring to preserve his dignity; ‘‘ I’m glad to see you, Bis- 
hop—I’m ’piscopal myself—’piscopal tothe backbone—baptized by a Bishop, 
confirmed by a Bishop, and when I see a Bishop—why, I take off my hat, toa 
Bishop.”’ The Bishop evidently did not regard Mr. R. as avery good sample 
of what Churchmen should be; so he said: “Mr. R., how amI toknow that 
you are an Episcopalian?” ‘“’Cause, Bishop—'cause I do the things I 
should not have done, and I leave undone the things that I should have 
done, and there is no health in me.”’ ‘* You'll do,” said the Bishop. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE IMPENDING WAR IN EUROPE, 
HE French Press has very generally noticed and com- 
mended a book recently published in entitled 
“L’Alsace devant l’Europe.” The author, who calls himself 

Patiens, says: 

“It is generally believed that on the battle-fields of the next 
war hecatombs of men will be slaughtered, and that, therefore, 
the war will be short.” 


Paris, 


He prophesies that “‘a few hard fights will 
completely demoralize one of the contending parties and force it 
to ask for peace.” The Editor of Dze Gegenwart, Berlin, takes 
issue with Pa/szens, and argues that it is easy to prove all these 
arguments wrong, that losses will be comparatively insignificant, 
and that the war will last until one or both of the contending 
parties is utterly exhausted. True, the advance of science in the 
art of killing men has been more rapid during the last quarter of 
a century than ever before since the invention of powder; but it 
would be absurd to believe that the number of victims in battle 
will grow in proportion to the march of science. Every perfec- 
tion of arms is immediately met by a change of tactics which de- 
stroys the effect of the new inventions. Besides, we have not 
only advanced in the art of killing, but also in the art of healing. 
Arms are not the only thing to insure victory. The moral 
strength of the army is all-important. Not the number of men 
lost affects the army, but the way in which it bears its loss. It 
is to be expected that whole battalions will be mowed down, and 
that the troops stationed near them will be affected by a panic 
and fly without waiting to fire a shot, but such losses will be 
local, and small in comparison to the number of troops employed, 

The war of the near future is undoubtedly a war between 
France and Germany. Other nations will take part in it, but 
they will be pretty evenly balanced, and the result will be as if 
Germany and France had fought alone. The prediction that 
peace will come after the first few battles is founded upon the 
supposition that these battles will all end favorably to one nation. 
Nothing warrants this supposition. The war will begin at once 
along the whole frontier from Nice to Dunkerque. France will 
have four or five armies, each of which will be as strong as her 
whole available force in 1870. Equal forces will oppose her: the 
arms and appliances, the tactics and preparations are very much 
the same on both sides. In 1870, the loss of an army of 300,000 
men crippled France seriously. If a like number were taken 
prisoners to-day, it would still leave her 3,000,000 soldiers to con- 
tinue the struggle. Nor is Germany a whit less well prepared. 
The two Powers are possessed of a’strength;which has never been 
equalled, and it is impossible for them to expend this strength in 
a few days. 

It matters little whether Germany or France will be the victor 
in the next war. The result will be the same. All the continen- 
tal Powers will ruin each other and sink into a state of stupor and 
weakness similar to that of Spain and the lesser American Re- 
publics. England, the United States, and Australia will become 
the undisputed masters of the world without having fired a single 
shot, and Montesquieu’s prophecy, “Men-at-arms. shali ruin 
Europe,” will then be fulfilled. 


IS RUSSIA A MENACE TO THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE? 


HERE is a widely-received opinion in Europe that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance will bring about a general war. 

As far as Germany is concerned, it is said that her Eastern fron- 
tier is badly defended, and that the broken aspect of that frontier 
invites attack. Pessimists declare that Germany is culpable in 
thus neglecting her defenses, as her position in Central Europe 
prevents the irritated nations from flying at each other, and also 
that she must expect to be the first to be attacked. The German 
military authorities take a more hopeful view of the matter. A 
Saxon officer of high rank, in an article in Nord und Sid, 
Breslau, December, declares that Russia is acting entirely upon 
the defensive. The rivers and swamps of Eastern Prussia, he 
Says, will prove to be almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
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march of a Russian army, and, also, that unfortified cities like 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, could be easily and quickly con- 
verted into fortresses. Some of the disadvantages that Russia 
would labor under are pointed out. We are told that three-fifths 
of Russia’s available forces are stationed in the Western Gox- 
vernements, Wilna, Warsaw, Kiew, and Odessa; but these prov- 
inces are much larger than the whole of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and The Russian army 
available for an attack is composed of fourteen army-corps, three 
reserve brigades, five rifle brigades, and sixteen divisions of 
cavalry. 
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Eastern Germany together. 


Against these may be sent fourteen Austrian and eleven 
German army-corps, and cavalry in proportion. Even if France 
assists Russia, there will be nineteen Austrian and German corps 
against the fourteen Russian corps, and it can hardly be denied, 
even by the Russians themselves, that the Triple Alliance can 
boast of a better quality of troops than France and Russia. The 
greatest advantage, however, on the side of the Triple Alliance, 
lies in the completeness of the German and Austrian railway- 
system. Russia has only three lines leading to the German 
frontier, and five to the Austrian frontier. Of these eight lines 
only two are double-tracked. Germany and Austria have sixteen 
lines of railroad to their Eastern frontiers, of which five are 
double-tracked. This advantage on the side of the Triple Alli- 
ance will enable it to mobilize its troops seven days earlier than 
Russia, and these seven days are quite sufficient to make it possi- 
ble to begin the war on Russian territory. 

Russia knows that it is impossible to equalize the present dif- 
ference in the railway-system for ages to come, and has there- 
fore paid much attention to the erection of defenses on her West- 
ern boundary. It is, however, much to be doubted whether 
these fortresses will arrest the progress of an army fitted out with 
siege-guns. The irregular cavalry of Russia is, no doubt, very 
valuable, and we hear much about the attacks which this cavalry 
will make as soon as war is declared; but these attacks cannot 
retard the mobilization of the German army. The lake and 
swamp districts of Prussia make it impossible for large masses of 
cavalry to operate successfully, while small detachments will 
find it impossible to escape the local Reserve and Landsturm 
divisions. 

The writer adds that Russia is fully aware of these several dis- 
advantages, and he summarizes the situation in the following 
sentences : 

“In spite of the changes lately made in the Russian army- 
organization, and the massing of troops toward the western fron- 
tier, Russia is eminently peaceful to-day. Her endeavor is not 
so much to prepare for an offensive campaign against Germany as 
to defend her own provinces against an invasion. This can only 
be done by massing her troops on the threatened frontier and by 
the erection of strong fortresses.” 


RECRUITING 
Count L. 


IN RUSSIA. 
To.stoi. 

ARLY in November, in passing through Toula, I saw at the 

entrance of the City Hall the crowd that is so familiar to me, 

in whose general noise were heard the hoarse shouting of men 
and the tearful lamentations of women. It was the gathering of 
military recruits. I never could pass this spectacle without stop- 
ping; it attracts me against my will. I mixed with the crowd, 
asking questions, watching, and was amazed at the recklessness 
with which this terrible crime is committed in the centre of the 
city, and in full daylight. 

Every year, toward the first of November, in all the towns 
and villages of Russia, the s/ards¢a* get together the young peo- 
ple of the requisite age, their own sons often among them, and 
take them to town. On the way, the recruits got beastly drunk; 
and the officials do not prohibit drunkenness, because it would be 
altogether too cruel to force them to leave their wives, mothers, 
and everything dear to them, for no other object than to become 
a passive instrument of destruction, without obscuring their rea- 
son by drink. And thus they go in sleighs, singing, shouting, 
abusing and fighting eachother. The night is spent in the liquor- 


* Village Officials. 
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‘saloons. In the morning, they again drink whiskey, to retain 
their courage, and then they gather around the City Hall. There 
they stand, with faces swollen from drink. Some emit wild 
ties, others are quiet and sad, awaiting their turn at the doors, 
surrounded by wives and mothers, and others again press into 
the ante-room of the recruit examination-hall. 

Meanwhile, inside the work goes on at a rapid rate. The door 
opens, and the door-keeper calls Peter Sidoroff. Trembling and 
crossing himself, the candidate goes into the little room with the 
glass door where the recruits undress themselves. Sidoroff’s 
comrade, pronounced “good,” had just come in from the exami- 
nation-hall, naked and shivering, and is hurriedly dressing him- 
self. Sidoroff reads on his face that he has “passed,” and wishes 
to speak to him, but he is ordered to get ready and lose no time. 
He undresses himself, and perspiring, trembling, and emitting 
the odor of tobacco and liquor, walks into the examination-hall, 
not knowing what to do with his muscular hands. In the hall, in 
a conspicuous place, hangs the picture of the Czar in full uni- 
form, while in a corner is a small likeness of Jesus Christ. In 
the centre of the room is a large table, covered with green cloth; 
around the table, with calm, confident expression, sit the mem- 
bers of the commission; one smokes a cigarette, another copies 
papers. As soon as Sidoroff enters, the door-keeper approaches 
him, leads him to the stand, puts his legs together, and raises 
his chin. The gentleman with the cigarette—who is the physi- 
cian—comes up, and without looking into Sidorofft’s face, meas- 
ures and examines him in evident disgust; he makes him open 
his mouth, breathe, speak. Some one records the doctor’s state- 
ments. Finally, the doctor say, “Good! Next!” and sits down 
with a tired look. Another young man is hurried forward, while 
Sidoroff dresses himself in confusion. ‘Then he is led into an- 
other room, where those who have “passed” are gathered. A 
young man, a peasant like themselves, but from a distant prov- 
ince and already a “soldier,” armed with a gun, watches them, 
ready to pierce any one through should he conceive the idea of 
escape. On the street, the crowd of fathers, mothers, wives, 
restrained by a policeman, pushes forward desiring to learn who 
was accepted and who rejected. One of the recruits comes out 
and announces that Peter is accepted; at the same moment a cry 
is heard from Peter’s wife, to whom the word “accepted” means 
separation for five years; and the life of a soldier’s wife, like 
that of a servant, is a life of prostitution. But now a man comes 
in a carriage whose dress distinguishes him from the crowd. The 
policemen make a passage for him. Itisthe “father,” the priest, 
come to administer the oath to the new recruits. This “father,” 
who was taught to believe that he is the exclusive minister of 
Christ, and who, in a majority of cases, does not see the lie sur- 
rounding him, enters the room, where the recruits are awaiting 
him. He puts on a silk garment, arranges his long hair, opens 
the Evangel, in which swearing is plainly prohibited, and takes 
the cross. All these unhappy, helpless, deceived young men re- 
peat after him the words which he reads in a firm, trained man- 
ner: “I promise and swear by the Almighty God and His Holy 
Evangel” . . . etc., that I willdefend (by murder!) all those who 
may be pointed out to me, and do all that people whom I do not 
know and who need me in order to crush my brothers and commit 
crimes in support of their present unjust position may order me 
todo. The recruits stupidly repeat these wild words. Then the 
“father” departs, fully convinced that he had discharged his duty 
properly and conscientiously; while the young victims are con- 
vinced that these absurd, incomprehensible words have freed 
them for the term of their service from all human obligations and 
created for them the new, more rigorous duties of the soldier. 
And this act is committed publicly, without anybody's saying to 
the deceivers and deceived: “Reflect! This is the vilest and 
most blasphemous lie, which condemns not only your bodies, but 
your souls also!” Nobody does it; on the contrary, the Colonel, 
having finished the examination, enters triumphantly the re- 
cruits’ room and, as if to heap insult upon injury, cries in mili- 
tary style: “Zdoravo, rebiota/ I congratulate you on entering 
the Czar’s service!” And the unfortunate wretches stammer a 
few words that are meant to express their satisfaction, in a voice 
heavy from the drunk of the day before. 

Outside, the relatives are still waiting. The women, with eyes 
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red from weeping, watch the door. It opens at last, and the 
recruits, staggering but trying to appear brave, come out. They 
avoid meeting the glances of their parents. Again the lamenta- 
tions and hysterical cries of the women begin on every side. 
Some fervently embrace their parents or wives, some console 
them, knowing well that they are left without a provider for 
some years. The fathers say little. They know that they will 
never see the helpers whom they have raised and brought up, 
that their sons will never return as peaceful and industrious agri- 
culturists, but as loafers and drunkards withan aversion to work. 

At last the crowd disperses, the recruits again going to the 
saloons, whose business furnishes the income of the Government. 
They remain at home two or three weeks, drinking nearly all the 
time. Then they are gathered together, and their military in- 
struction begins. 
before. The means of instruction are whiskey, blows, lies, and 
brutalization. Before a year passes, these young men, healthy 
in body and spirit, become as savage as their teachers. 

‘Well, suppose your father should be arrested, and he should 
wish to escape; what would you do?” I asked a young soldier. 

“T would pierce him with my bayonet,” said he, ‘‘ and if he should 
try to run away, I would have to shoot him,” he added, as if 
proud of such a post. 


Their teachers are the victims of a few years 


When a man becomes lower than a wild beast, he answers the 
purposes of those who use him as a weapon of oppression; the 
man has disappeared, a new instrument of oppression has been. 

And this is done every Fall, all over Russia, in full daylight, in 
the heart of the city, that all may see and know; and the fraud 
is so skilful that, while all are consciéus in their inmost souls of 
their vileness and are ashamed of it, they cannot free themselves 
of it.—From the Russian. 


Tne Agrarian Programme.—Theodor Barth, the prominent 
German Freetrader and Radical, declares in the .Va/zon, Berlin, 
that it is impossible for the German Agrarians to protect farming 
interests by a high duty on natural produce. He does not deny 
that the farmers suffer, but he asks them to point out how their 
interests can be advanced without committing an injustice against 
the rest of the Nation. 

The Agrarian programme of to-day has two aims in view: (1) 
a decrease of landed debt, and (2) a rise in the prices of farm- 
produce. 


He then goes on to say 


A high protective Tariff would, no doubt, increase the 
price of rye and wheat; but cheap money and consequently a 
decrease of the hypothecary debts would, they claim, be attained 
bya return to bimetallism. Protection has partly been removed 
by the new treaties; therefore, the Agrarians fight for the cheap- 
ening of money and, through it, the decrease of their debts. 
They hope that bimetallism would assist the landlords to pay, 
with cheap silver, debts which now can be paid only in gold. 
But that would be as great an injustice to the people at large, 
as the sugar-bounties now paid to the landlords. I consider it 
would be cheaper to the Empire, ifthe State would assume a part 
of the debts resting at present upon landed property. Luckily, 
the present Chancellor will not give his support to the demands 
of the Agrarians, and that is the reason of their enmity against 
him. The political differences arising from the present Agrarian 
crises must not be looked upon as unimportant. The ferming 
interests of the country no doubt need and deserve hicip, b it their 
claims are so extravagant as to arouse the opposition of those 
engaged in other industries, 


The Decrease of Births in France.—Levasseur, in his ‘“ French 
Statistics,” gives the following data of births in proportion to 100 
marriages: 


1801-1805....4.24 per cent. 1861-1865... .3.07 per cent 
1821-1825....3.84 wi 1881-1885... .3.03 wf 
1841-1845... .3.21 * 1886-1889... .2.96 es 


In 1886, France had 10,425,321 families, of which 2,073,205 were 
without children; 2,542,611 had one child; 2,265,317, had two 
children; 1,512,054, three; 936,853, four; 549,693, five; 313,400, 
six; and 232,188, seven or more children. Levasseur, in com- 
menting upon the causes of the decrease of births in France, de- 
clares that one reason is that people marry at a much riper age 
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in France than in the East of Europe. He acknowledges that 
many women dread to have children for fear of losing their per- 
sonal beauty, and that the men object to the troubles entailed in 
bringing up a family. But the main reason is to be found in the 
laxity of public morals.— Fournal des Débats, Paris. 


Better Times in Germany.—Although great distress has pre- 
vailed throughout the country this present Winter, there is a 
marked improvement in business, if the Capital of the Empire 
may be taken as a criterion. Business was especially good dur- 
ing the holidays. In the first five days of the Christmas-week 
as many goods were sold as are usually sold during the whole 
week. It has been especially remarked that good sales were 
effected not only in the wealthier districts of the West, but also 
in the poorer quarters of the East. In Berlin, the cheaper kind 
of goods found a readier sale; but there was a very marked im- 
provement in the sales of expensive articles of luxury. The 
Post-office officials declare that 
never has such a mass of pack- 





> ages passed through their 

X hands. Everybody is hopeful 

ss in consequence of these signs 
we of improvement, and the pre- 


vailing opinion is that the seven 
years of scarcity are past, and 
better times at at hand.—Con- 
fectionér (Teatile Fourna?), 
Berlin. 


The Way Editors Are Pun- 
ished in Germany.— Maximilian 
Harden, the editor of Dze Zu- 
kunft, Berlin, has been fined 
30 marks ($7.50) for some at- 
tacks upon Chancellor von Cap- 
rivi. There is a talk that Cap- 
rivi singled out the Zukunft 
because the paper is supposed 
to voice Bismarck’s opinions. Harden has been before the courts 
several times, but has always been acquitted or escaped with a 
nominal fine. 














When Caprivi dusts the coat of the 
editor of the Zukunft, doesn’t he wish 
Bismarck was in it.—AVadderadatsch, 

Berlin. 





Vive la Commune.—A very tumultuous scene took place in the 
French Chambers during an interpellation of M. Clovis-Hugues 
with regard to the house-searching under the new Anarchist 
Law. The Deputy Thivrier shouted “ Vzve /a Commune,” and 
was called to order by M. Dupuy, the President of the Chamber. 
Thivrier then mounted the rostrum and declared that he and his 
friends had a perfect right to shout as they pleased. He refused 
to leave, and had to be removed by force. 





France in Siam.—France is quietly preparing to annex Siam, 
by increasing the number of French subjects in that country. 

The Stam Observer, Bangkok, says: The French Consular 
authorities are working double tides just now, enrolling appli- 
cants for naturalization, or protection, or whatever they call it. 
Everybody who is in trouble, or under a cloud, or in any way 
tired of the foreign yoke, is appealing to Mr. Pavie; he is meta- 
phorically standing under the tricolor and saying, “Come unto 
me, ye who are heavy-laden or in a hole, and I will give you your 
papers.” 





The Pope on the “Ruin of Religion.”"—At a largely-attended 
reception to the clergy and Catholic laity of Rome, Pope Leo 
made the following remarks: ‘“ We are especially gratified by this 
testimony of the devotion of the people of Rome, for they stand 
first in our affections. You thus comprehend our grief, when we 
consider the present afflicted condition of Rome, indirectly aggra- 
vated, as it is, by the general situation throughout the peninsula. 
We earnestly desire that means should be found to end the pres- 
ent misery and to re-establish promptly order in disturbed places. 
In the meanwhile, however, Rome suffers. Formerly, Rome 
was assured of reasonable prosperity; to-day it is evidently 
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otherwise. It is to be hoped that the people, at least, will profit 
by their bitter experience, see the first origin of evil, and adopt 
the most efficacious remedy. It is useless to dissimulate. The 
ruin of religion, designedly accomplished, has opened the way 
for moral and material ruin. Not only justice, but political com- 
mon sense, demands that those responsible for this condition of 
affairs should retrace their steps and restore religion to the honor 
wherein it was held by our ancestors. They should approach 
confidently and without suspicion him who holds from God his 
supreme religious magistracy for the world’s eternal life, whereof 
the Pope is the dispenser. They should also have the virtue of 
rendering ever prosperous our moral existence.” 


A Chinese Holocaust.—7%e Overland China Mail, Hong- 
kong, gives an account of the terrible accident at Ningpo, at which 
two hundred women and children lost their lives. 

It appears that the annual theatrical performance of the rst of 
the 11th moon in honor of the gods was being given in a temple 
on the Settlement, and was attended by upward of four hundred 
people. The people were enjoying themselves generally, smo- 
king, eating, chatting, and drinking tea. Among the crowd was 
a boy who was smoking a cigarette, which he threw away in a 
heap of straw at the foot of the staircase leading to the upper 
story of the temple. The straw quickly blazed up and, burning 
the staircase, prevented the people getting out. Of course, there 
was a general rush to escape; some were trampled to death, 
others jumped out of the windows, and were either killed or so 
badly injured that they were unable to escape the flames, and so 
perished, while others passively awaited their fate, which was not 
long in overtaking them, and they were roasted alive or suffo- 
cated by the smoke. In one family of the name of Li, no less 
than thirty persons were killed. 





The Coup d’Etat in Servia.—Milan, ex-King of Servia, in vio- 
lation of the terms of his abdication, suddenly returned to that 
country against the wishes of the Radical Ministry, which was 
therefore dismissed by the young King. Anew Ministry has been 
formed, consisting of Liberal and Progressist members. The 
Radicals are likely to rebel against King Alexander, but ex-King 
Milan is a favorite with the army, and they are not likely to suc- 
ceed. King Alexander has been warned by the Russian Govern- 
ment not to undertake anything inimical to Russian interests. 


To appreciate the young King’s motive for summarily dismiss- 
ing a Ministry which was backed by a large majority of the 
National Assembly, we should recall the affiliations of the several 
political parties in Servia. These parties are known as the Pro- 
gressives, the Liberals, and the Radicals. The Progressives are 
pro-Austrian, and the Radicals, pro-Russian in their sympathies. 
The Liberals profess to be single-hearted in their devotion to the 
national interests, and, in theory, repudiate foreign influence 
from any quarter; but, as they have had a long-standing and 
bitter quarrel with the Radicals, they are forced for self-protec- 
tion to co-operate with the Progressives, and thus, in point of 
fact, may be counted on the Austrian side. The Ministry which 
was dismissed the other day by Alexander I. was composed ex- 
clusively of Radicals, their party having a great preponderance 
in the Skuptshina, or popular branch of the Servian Parliament. 
On the other hand, the new Ministry, which has been appointed 
in defiance of the people’s representatives, is composed of Pro- 
gressives and Liberals, though it does not include the leaders of 
those parties. That this Ministry cannot govern with the present 
Skuptshina is certain, and, accordingly, that assembly has already 
been prorogued, and will, no doubt, be soon dissolved. Whether, 
even with the means of pressure at the command of the Govern- 
ment, an anti-Radical majority can be secured at the new general 
election is questionable, owing to the great strength of the Radi- 
cals in the cities and towns. But if the next Skuptshina also 
should show itself hostile to the present Ministry, time can be 
gained by proroguing it, and thus the King can carry out his pur- 
pose, which evidently is to place the Servian army at the disposal 
of Austria, should there be war with Russia.—7he Sun, New 
York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THREE CITIES THAT WERE FORGOTTEN. 
CHARLES F, Loomis. 


OUTH of Albuquerque, the chief commercial town of the 
Territory of New Mexico, the narrow valley of the Rio 
Grande is rimmed on the east by an arid plateau, twenty miles 
wide, and this in turn is walled by a long cordillera of ten thou- 























ABO—THE WESTERN WALL. 


sand foot-peaks—the Sandia, the Bosque, the Manzano, the 
Oscuro. Climbing that rugged barrier, or threading one of its 
passes, the traveler thence descends through park-like pineries 
to the edge of the vast eastward plains. In the center of his bare 
brown vista, gleams a chain of ghostly-white salines, the Accursed 
Lakes of Tigua folk-lore. These once were fresh—the story runs 
—the home of fish and water-fowl, the drinking- 
places of the bison and the antelope. In one of 
them, however, dwelt an unfaithful wife, and 
for her sins the lakes were accursed to be salt 
forever. Along the smooth, timbered slope of 
the Manzano Peak is a north and south line of 
ancient Pueblo towns. A little farther south. 
and pointing a right-angled triangle, are thc 
bones of the three chief cities of the salines,— 
Ab6, Cuarai, and Tabira. They are here called 
cities, only because each was a self-governing, 
independent commonwealth, compact and for- 
tified ; a republic within walls. 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis, who is an authority 
regarding everything relating to New Mexico, 
has described the remains of these three cities 
in a beautifully-made book, entitled ‘The Land 
of Poco Tiempo,” which may be freely trans- 
lated “The Land of By and By.” The book is published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, and to them we are indebted for 
the use of the illustrations which accompany this article. 

Twenty miles south of the New Mexican hamlet of Manzano 
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is the noble ruin of the pueblo of Abd. Its site is a little bead 
of a valley, strung upon a deep and rapid rivulet, between an 
eastern ridge and the long acclivity to the mountains. The ruins 
of the town present nothing novel to the student of Pueblo an- 
tiquities. A few rods north of the pueblo, however, tower the 
giant walls of a noble edifice. Amid a heap of tumbled stone, 
two vast parallel walls, forty-two feet apart, one hundred and 
fifteen feet long, and twelve feet thick at the base, soar sixty feet 
aloft in rugged majesty. Their ancient masonry of dark-red 
sandstone, in adobe mortar, is almost perfect in alignment still. 

The second corner of the forgotten triangle is fifteen miles east 
of Abd, within rifle-shot of the Mexican townlet of Punta de 
Agua. Here, in another bowl-like little vale, with outlook be- 
tween its rim-edges to the weary sea of prairie, crumble the re- 
mains of the ancient pueblo of Cuarai. Like Abd, the ruined 
city itself is a huddle of indeterminate mounds of masonry, and 
less imposing than many longer-abandoned pueblos. Like Abd, 
too, it is companioned by a huge and mysterious edifice—an edi- 
fice in ruins, it is true, but so tall, so solemn, so dominant of 
that strange, lonely landscape, so out of place in that land of 
adobe box-huts, as to be simply overpowering. 





Its great, shad- 
owy walls are neither so lofty nor so thick as those of Abé; but 
neither are they so breached. The great rectangle is practically 
complete, with three walls largely perfect, and part of the fourth. 
The masonry is quite as fine as at Abd, and the architecture as 
imposing. The roof of the building long ago disappeared, but 
the massive walls stand firm as the mother ledges and still hold 
the careful mortises for long-forgotten rafters. 

The third and southeast corner of the triangle is thirty miles 
from Cuarai, and about the same distance from Abé; much far- 
ther from the mountains than they, but hardly more in the plains 
—since it is an outlying huddle of round ridges. The country 
here is much higher than on the western side of the cordillera— 
and the pueblo is 6,047 feet above the sea-level. 
difficult and dreary. 


Access to it is 
The nearest water is thirty miles away; 
and the explorer must carry not only provisions, but water for 
himself and animals. You reach through this ghastly country 
an uncanny valley in which you perceive a pueblo, which at a 
distance looks like the absolute ghost of a city. 
Tabira. 


That pueblo is 
It was one of the larger pueblos of New Mexico, and in 
its day had, perhaps, fifteen hundred inhabitants; not more. It 
was a village of unusual shape prescribed by the topography of 
the ridge; a long, narrow array of three and four story terraced 
houses in vaguely parallel blocks, facing each other across narrow 
alleys. In the western terminus of the village, just on the brow 
of the slope that falls away to the strange valley, is a gigantic 
ruin, the like of whichis notinall our North America. Its walls, 
thirty feet high and six feet thick, roofless and ragged at the top, 
two hundred and two feet front and one hundred and thirty-one 
feet in greatest depth, are of a spectral bluish-gray limestone, 
broken into irregular but flat-faced prisms and firmly laid in 
adobe mortar. The northern part of this bewildering ruin is one 





CUARAI FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


huge cruciform room, thirty-eight feet wide, and one hundred and 
thirty-one feet long, with an eastward gateway fifteen feet wide 
and eleven high, under a mighty timber which upholds fifteen 
feet of massive masonry. Some of the rafters must have weighed 
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a ton and a half to two tons; and the trees which gave them were 
at least fifteen miles away. 

These three cities, Abé, Cuarai, and Tabira, standing in ex- 
posed situations, were an easy prey for the bloodthirsty Apache. 
He attacked them again and again, and at last overthrew them, 
at a date of which we cannot be exactly sure, but which was posi- 
tively between 1670 and 1675. The inhabitants of Cuarai were 
Tiguas, those of Abéand Tabira were Piros. The scant survivors 
of the two latter towns fled to El Paso, and a score or so of their 
descendants live to-day at Senecu, in Chihuahua. Those who 
escaped death at Cuarai, being Tiguas, fled to their brethren at 
what is now called Isleta. 

When all aboriginal life had vanished from these once populous 


cities, they were absolutely forgotten. For more than a century 
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TABIRA-—MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HALL. 














and a half the plain was an utter desert, in the indisputed clutch 
of the Apache. When at last they were discovered various were 
the theories propounded in regard to them. The immense build- 
ings of which the remains are now standing were Temples of the 
Sun and what not. The testimony is abundant, however, that 
the buildings were nothing of the sort. The huge and mysteri- 
ous ruins at Abd, Cuarai, and TabirAé were merely Christian 
churches, built by the Pueblos under the patient guidance of the 
Franciscan fathers and with the aid of Spanish tools. The mis- 
sion of TabirA was founded by the friar Francisco de Acevedo, 
in or about 1628; and the smaller church was built thereafter. 


In time its needs outgrew it; and some time after the death of 
Acevedo, in 1644, the enormous newer church and “convent” 
were erected. The churches of Abé and Cuarai were erected 
under the same leading and about the same time. All three 
aboriginal cities were as much a part of Spanish missionary work 
and Spanish history as Santa Fé itself. 





Germany and the Catholic Party.—In Donahoe’s Magazine, 
Boston, January, the Rev. William Strong, D.D., opens with a 
note of woe for the cause of Roman Catholicism in the German 
Empire, and engages in a bitter tirade against “that man of 
blood and iron,” who first vanquished Austria and made the Ger- 
man Empire Protestant, and then engaged in the Cu/tur-Kampf 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits. After the article was written, 
the wire flashed the news of the repeal of the Law of July 4, 1872, 
and the writer rejoices, and bids God-speed to the exiled Jesuits, 
who avail themselves of it, to return to their fatherland. 
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THE TRUE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


N 7he Fortnightly Review, London, January, there is a re- 
markable article by Captain Gambier, R. N., tending to de- 
prive Columbus of all credit as the discoverer of America, and to 
represent him as sailing with precise information of the existence 
of land to the westward, derived from the perusal of the narrative 
of an earlier adventurer, Jean Cousin, a Frenchman of Dieppe, 
who discovered the Amazon in the year 1488. That this said 
Dieppe sea-captain has been robbed of the immortal fame which 
should attach to his brilliant discovery is attributed by Captain 
Gambier to a huge conspiracy between Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Pope Alexander VI., and Columbus. 

Both navigators are assumed to have drawn their inspiration 
directly from the “Imago Mundi” of Pierre d’Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambray, who wrote his book in 1410, and died, leaving it in 
manuscript to be printed in 1480; and indirectly, to the narra- 
tives of Marco Polo and Mandeville, and the speculations of Aris- 
totle, which won especial interest among cosmographers in the 
adventurous fifteenth century. 

In support of the probability of the statements here put for- 
ward, special stress is laid by Captain Gambier on the facilities 
enjoyed by Captain Cousin for acquiring, even in early life, a 
thorough knowledge of all that had been written on the subject, 
and, in this connection, stress is laid upon the fact that Marco 
Polo’s narrative was written in French. The main point of con- 
tention, is that Cousin was a naval commander of 
repute, and that he was the adopted son of Des Chaliers or 
Descalier, priest of Arques, a town contiguous to Dieppe, who 
enjoyed quite a reputation as a man of science, skilled in map- 
making, and in the art of finding latitude and longitude by heav- 
enly bodies; studies in which he had carefully instructed his 
adopted son. These facts are derived from Sieur Asseline’s 
“ Antiquitez et Chroniques” which were copies of State papers and 
documents in the Archives of the Admiralty at Dieppe. Every 
original document referring to the maritime history of Dieppe, 
and with them of course Cousin’s logs and journals, perished in 
the flames on the destruction of Dieppe by the English, in 1694. 

Now in the writings of Asseline there is no doubt that Cousin 
sailed up the Amazon (Maragnon, as Cousin pronounced it after 
the natives) ; and Captain Gambier appears to take it for granted 
that in view of the important mercantile advantages to be derived 
from the discovery, the French deliberately designed to maintain 
it a secret. 


however, 


But there was another episode of this voyage of Cousin that 
tended to dwarf the importance of his discovery, and this intro- 
duces the diabolus ex machina of both Cousin and Columbus. 
Cousin’s second in command was Vincent Pingon, a fact of which 
we have evidence in Cousin’s own report to the Admiralty on 
his return from his voyage, as quoted by Desmarquet, who is as- 
sumed to have seen and copied it. Pingon is described as a good 
sailor, ignorant, jealous, and bad-tempered ; a frequent source of 
trouble and annoyance to Cousin, and who capped the climax on 
the return from Brazil to the African Coast, by provoking a quar- 
rel with the natives, which necessitated Cousin’s firing on them 
to repel their attack. This was considered in France so grave 
and reprehensible an occurrence, that the discovery of land to the 
westward lost in significance. In 1503, we find Pingon back in 
the Amazon again with four ships under his command, and the 
inference is that he did not reach it on his voyage with Colum- 
bus, because the latter would not trust himself so far South: but 
that Pingon knew where to find it because he had been there 
before. Read in the light of Captain Gambier’s presentation of his 
facts, many of the incidents in the narrative of Columbus’s career 
exhibit themselves in anew aspect, and Captain Gambier argues 
very forcibly that the exorbitant terms demanded by him, and 
Queen Isabella’s final submission to them, are intelligible only 
on the assumption that Columbus was then possessed of actual 
knowledge of land to be reached by crossing the Atlantic, and 
that he derived this knowledge from the brothers Pingon, who 
were prepared to place their money and ships at his disposal if 
he could secure a commission from one of the great Governments. 

Columbus is credited with being a bold sailor and a skilled 
navigator, the equal probably of Cousin. It is not suggested that 
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he would have shrunk from the task of sailing westward to India 
in a pioneer enterprise, but it is contended that, at the time he 
sailed, he had been furnished by Pingon with a complete narra- 
tive of Cousin’s voyage of discovery. Finally it is noted that 
eight years later the Pingons fitted out four ships under Vincent, 
who, avoiding the West Indies, took them straight to the Amazon. 
The conclusion that he was the Vincent Pingon who accompanied 
Cousin on his voyage is treated as irresistible. 





Tammany Hall.—A very clear description of “Tammany,” and 
the way in which it governs New York City, is given in the Feb- 
ruary A¢lantic, by Mr. Henry Charles Merwin, who concedes 
that the city is well-governed and that the cost of its government 
is not excessive, although it does involve blackmail and oppres- 
sion. Even if that were not the case, he would object to govern- 
ment by Tammany, because it is a despotism, a government of 
Mr. Richard Croker, by means of Tammany Hall, for Mr. Croker 
primarily, for Tammany Hall secondarily, and for the people in 
the third place. Yet Mr. Merwin finds “the upper class” of New 
York—at least the richer class, the class chiefly talked about in 
the newspapers—inferior, as a general thing, to Mr. Croker and 
Tammany Hall. Of this class Mr. Merwin says: 

“Its sense of honor is very crude. And as this class is devoted 
to the selfish spending, so the business class is devoted to the 
remorseless getting, of money. A Wall Street financier would 
overreach his own father in a business transaction. To get the 
better of the man with whom he is dealing, has become a law of 
his nature; and itison that plane that business in general is now 
done. The tone of Delmonico’s, of the Union Club, of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, of the Stockbrokers’ Board, is no higher than 
the tone of Tammany Hall. It may be more refined, but it is 
probably less honest. A man of Mr. Croker’s origin, for exam- 
ple, commonly has an instinct of honesty, just as he has an in- 
stinct of pugnacity; but this primeval instinct has almost died 
out of the trading and speculative class.” 


American Men for the American Service.—In The United Ser- 
vice, Philadelphia, February, F. M. Bennett, Assistant Engineer 
United States Navy, draws attention to the large proportion of 
foreigners among the men of the United States Navy, and attri- 
butes the unpopularity of the service among native-born Americans 
to the fact that it is the only navy of any importance in which some 
established method does not exist whereby a deserving enlisted 
man may obtain a commission. The rules of the United States 
Army, he says, which admit of young men obtaining commissions 
directly from civil life, and of non-commiss’ ned officers exchang- 
ing their chevrons for shoulder-straps, serve as an incentive to 
young men of education and intelligence to join its ranks; and 
he points with approval to the old days when in the American 
navy, too, there were men who by sheer pluck and ability worked 
their way aft from the forecastle, as many of England’s most 
brilliant naval commanders had done before them. In conclusion, 
he advocates such definite measures for the amelioration of the 
condition and prospects of our seamen, petty and warrant offi- 
cers, as will attract to their ranks men fit for the higher branches 
of the service. 


Ghosts up to Date.—In a paper in Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, January, Andrew Lang, in a discussion in which he 
tebuts with scorn the assumption that all ghosts are hallucina- 
tions, undertakes to tell us what psychological science, if it is 
science, has to say upon the existence of a bogie. He begins by 
drawing a distinction between wraiths and ghosts, defining the 
former as a phantasm of a living person, and the latter as the 
phantasm of a dead person. The problem in either case is 

“Gin a body meet a body” 

who actually is not there, but elsewhere, and in the one case in 
life: What is the thing met? Mr. Lang treats the subject very 
seriously and very logically, and points to the conclusion that if 
all the seemingly well-attested evidence is trustworthy, the theory 
of coincidences, or hallucination, or even of telepathy, affords no 
adequate explanation. He finds that, even among men entitled 
to write F. R. S. after their names, some ghosts are regarded as 
“a sort of something,” while others are only hallucinations. 
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HAWAII. 


HE Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has made a favor- 
able report on Senator Turpie’s resolution regarding 
Hawaii, which is as follows: “ Reso/ved, That from the facts and 
papers laid before us by the Executive and other sources, it is un- 
wise, inexpedient, and not in accordance with the character and 
dignity of the United States to consider further at this time either 
the Treaty or project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to 
this country; that the Provisional Government therein having 
been duly recognized, the highest international interests require 
that it shall pursue its own line of policy. Foreign intervention 
in the political affairs of these islands will be regarded as an act 
unfriendly to the Government of the United States.” 

A resolution of similar purport has been introduced into the 
House by Mr. McCreary, Chairman of the House Committee of 
Foreign Affairs. 

President Cleveland has received from Minister Willis a copy 
of a letter from President Dole, in which the specifications which 
Mr. Willis had requested are set forth; but the document has not 
yet been transmitted to Congress. A petition of 8,000 legal voters 
of Hawaii, asking the United States to restore the Government 
which, they allege, was overthrown a year ago by a conspiracy of 
aliens acting with United States Minister Stevens, was forwarded 
without comment by Mr. Willis, and placed in the hands of Con- 
gress by President Cleveland. 


Recall Willis. 


One defect in the Hawaiian resolution now pending in the 
Senate can be cured by adopting the amendment of which Mr. 
Dolph gave notice on January 26. The Senator from Oregon 
proposes to add these words to the resolution: ‘And, with a view 
of restoring amicable relations between the United States and 
Hawaii, the present Minister of the United States to Hawaii 
should be immediately recalled.” Whatever diversity of opinions, 
or, to speak more exactly, of policies, may exist among members 
of Congress on the Hawaiian question, it is hard to believe that 
anybody can wish to prolong Mr. Willis’ stay in Honolulu. —7e 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


It is urged in some quarters that it would be unjust in the Pres- 
ident to recall Minister Willis, inasmuch as the Minister has sim- 
ply — his instructions. But this is the very reason why he 
should be recalled. To follow his instructions and fail in their 
object—which was to overturn the Government to which he was 
accredited and to restore the Queen—was not only to put an end 
to his usefulness as an agent of our Administration, but to render 
him irretrievably Jersona non grata to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Hawaii.—7he World (Dem.), New York. 


Even though Mr. Dole and his coadjutors cherish no personal 
animosity toward Mr. Willis, and realize that he did only that 
which his duty and his instructions required him to do, it is never- 
theless true that Mr. Willis represents in the eyes of the disaffected 
a policy of hostility toward the Provisional Government and the 
surviving prospect of a restoration of the Queen. He is an ele- 


ment of peril and disturbance, no matter how deeply he may sym- 
pathize with the régzme of civilization or how unwelcome at heart 
he may have held the 7é/e he had to play.—7he Post (/nd.), 
Washington. 
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HIS LITTLE HAWAIIAN GAME BEATEN. 


Uncle Sam: Grover, this game has been too deep for you. Ever y move 
you have made has been a blunder, and now you’ve lost your BLACK QUEEN 
and the game. — Judge. 
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Murder—Manslaughter—Killing in 
Passion. 


The Supreme Court of the United States decided 


in October last the case of Collins v. United States, | 


which was an appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Arkansas. 
The plaintiff in error was convicted of the crime of 
murder and sentenced to be hanged. The defense 
on the trial was that the homicide was manslaugh- 
ter rather than murder, and it was proved on the 


trial that the killing was done in the heat of pas- | 


sion. The trial judge, among other things, instruct- 
edthe jury that in order to give the party the right 
toclaim that hisact is manslaughter, there must be 
a condition of hasty passion. That is one condition 
that can alone reduce the man’s crime, because 
there is passion. It is sometimes hasty when a man 
slays in the most murderous way. An act of pas- 
sion must generate from some wrongful act being 
done by the party who is slain at the time that he 
does it, or so soon thereafter that there was no 
time for the passion of the party to cool. The 
offense is mitigated because of the wrongful act of 
the other party, who is committing that act at the 
time of slaying. The Supreme Court said there 
was nothing in this charge of which the convicted 
man had a right to complain, and held, that if one, 
in a moment of passion, aroused by the commission 
of an assault upon his younger brother, shoot and 
kill the offender without previous preparation, the 
crime is manslaughter; but if he prepares him- 
self to kill,and has a previous purpose to do so, the 
mere fact of passion will not reduce the crime 
below murder. 


“Soup” at the London Criminal Bar. 


“Soup” is the technical word for briefs for the 
prosecution, which are distributed by the clerks of 
the criminal courts to the barristers whose names 
are inscribed on the list, the two or three guineas 
which the law allows for the work being supposed 
to keep the legal gentleman in food, if not in 
raiment, between one session and another. For- 
merly the **soups”’ were scrambled for at random 
in a way not altogether edifying, but subsequently 
the Old Bailey barristerial mess took their dis- 
tribution in hand. The mess charged each mem- 
ber one guinea a year, and this entitled him to a 
“soup’’ in regular rotation. Practitioners in the 


courts, however, rapidly increased, and the mess | 


added half a guinea to the entrance fee. This did 
not keep the circle select enough, and the fee was 
raised to five guineas, the mess furthermore order- 
ing that no young beriister should have any “‘soup’ 
at all until he had attended the court for two years. 
At the Old Bailey, five-pound notes are not over- 
plentiful, except among the fraudulent bankrupts 
who, finding their way there, are able to fee Queen's 
counsel to defend them, and few young barristers 
are able to live without “‘soup” for two years. The 
arrangement has caused much discontent among 
those who do not know what to do with themselves 
during the long probation now required.—London 
Telegraph. 


The Rights of a Plumber. 


Hasa plumber any legal rights which a white man 
is bound to respect? It would seem so, from the 
following in 7he London Law Journal : 

“Has a plumber a right to wear his cap in one’s 
house? This was the point submitted to the High- 
gate justices by an ex-Fellow of Balliol. The 
plumber and his son came to the ex-Fellow’s house 
to clear away a stoppage in the bath. Arrived at 
the scene of operations they kept on their caps, as 
is the use of British workmen. The householder 
lectured the parent plumber on the bad example he 
was setting his son in not teaching him to take his 
cap off in a gentleman's house. The parent replied 
by setting up the custom of the trade to work 
covered. The plea was overruled, and the father 
plumber’s cap thrown out of window by the indig- 
nant ex-Fellow. Then the parties aggrieved ad- 
journed to the open air (it was drizzling), and went 
—the plumber capless and the ex-Fellow carrying 
the plumber’s cap—to seek counsel and advice of 
the nearest policeman, who referred them to the 
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| justices. The ex-Fellow says that he was on the 
way called by the plumber ‘a thick-headed old 
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in the open market for both short and three months’ 
bills, 2 per cent. Paris advances quote 3 per cents. 


fogey.’ Yet the justices fined him 1os. for his man- | at 96 francs 85 centimes, and exchange on London 


ner of giving a lesson in manners, and gave him 
no redress for this very unacademical language.” 
| 


| How far a Biographer may be Enjoined. 


| United States Circuit Court,D.Mass. (57 Fed. Rep. 
| 434), it was held that the publication and selling of 
| a biography of a deceased person, who had become 
| famous durin 

| not be restrained by inj 
| his widow and children. 


But it was held that the 
| publication of a picture, intended to accompany 
| the biography, and which had been taken from a 
| portrait and photograph of the deceased, would be 
| restrained, it appearing that respondent had not 
| observed the conditions upon which the painting 
} and photograph were obtained. The Court dis- 
| tinguished Schuyler v. Curtis, 15 N. Y. Supp. 787, 
| where the erection of a statue of a private person 
| was restrained. The Court held that it had no 
| jurisdiction here because there was no injury to 
property. 





FINANCIAL. 


New York Bank-Statement. 


The following is a comparison of the averages of 
the New York Banks for the last two weeks: 








Jan. 27. Jan. 20. Differences. 

ee $418,771,600 $419,685,900 Dec. $914,300 
| Specie........ 126,895,800 123,630,100 Inc. 3,265,700 
Legal tenders 119,070,800 114,700,900 Inc. 4,369,900 
Deposits...... 547;094,400 542,306,200 Inc. 5,388,200 
Circulation... 12,677,200 12,742,200 Dec. 65,000 


| The following shows the relation between the 
| reserve and the liabilities: 











The condition of the legal-reserve of the Associ- 
ated Banks at this date of each of the last five years 
was as follows: 


SOCIO. 0:02.00: $126,895,800 $123,630,100 Inc. $3,265,700 
Legal tenders 119,070,800 114,700,900 Inc. 4,369,900 
| —_—— —_—— 
| Total res’ve.$245,966,600 $238,331,000 Inc. $7,635,600 
| Reserve req’ 
| ag’st dep’sits 136,923,600 135,576,550 Inc. 1,347,050 
Surp. res’ve.$109,043,000 $102,754,450 Inc. $6,288,550 
| 
| 
| 


January 28, 1893—Surplus................ $23,143,300 
anuary 3c, 1892—Surplus............00. 36,020,900 
anuary 31, 1891—Surplus............500- 23,941,125 
february 2, 1890—Surplus............006. 14,268,450 
February 2, 1889—Surplus..............+ 18,893,175 
Transactions at the Clearing House for the week: 
Clearings week ending Jan. 27........ $431,445,507-49 
Clearings week ending Jan. 20........ 467, 505,667.52 
| Balances week ending Jan. 27........ 29,889,860.75 
| Balances week ending Jan. 20........ 32,071, 608.60 


Foreign Commerce of New York. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


1892. 1893. 1894. 
Dry goods....... wosies $2,823,981 $4,288,489 $1,700,973 
Gen’l merchandise.. 9,182,696 9,056,044 5,230,414 





Total for the week.$12,006,677 $13,344,533 $6,031,387 


Since January 1... 43,364,125 50,909,061 31,839,803 
IMPORTS OF SPECIE. 

For the week....... $278,715 $72,935 $141,399 
Since January 1.... 636,587 158,445 385,610 
EXPORTS OF SPECIE. 

For the week....... $1,243,937 $4,804,350 $855,588 
Since January 1.... 2,862,706 13,067,479 4,343,156 


— The Tribune, New York. 





business to-day compares with that of last Satur- 
| day as follows: 

















g his lifetime as an inventor, could | 
unction, upon the suit of | 


| 


The condition of the Treasury at the close of | 





| 


| Sorliss v. E. W. Walker Co., August, 1893, | : : 
In Corliss v. I nega eo Cust, 193 | would have been stagnant but for the slight inter- 


| 





Jan. 20. Jan. 27. 
| Total available assets...... $736,971,605 $737,950,066 
Current liabilities.......... 653,520,930 655,933,004 
Total balance...........00 $83,441,675 $82,016,972 
Gold Dalance.....ccccccccoee 68,862,874 67,131,564 
Currency balance...... Ae $14,579,301 $14,885,408 | 


in national banks. Bonds held to secure the last 
item, $14,436,000. The Treasury holds $1,941,417 
national bank-notes for redemption, against $14,- 
| 855,174 Saturday. 

| Money in London, 1 per cent. 





Rate of discount 


Included in to-day’s assets are $16,063,908 frac- | 
tional silver and minor coins and $11,492,939 deposits | 


at 25 francs 20 centimes.— 7he Sun, New York. 
STOCKS. 
A week of small dealings in stocks ended to-day 
with an unusually dull market, and one which 


est aroused by the erratic movement of Louisville 
& Nashville and New England shares. 

There is a distinct improvement in the tone of 
the bond-market. Bond-brokers report that the 
inquiry is brisker every day, and a very active 
market would result if the supply of good material 
was not so limited. Even Government bonds have 
been in demand, and many orders for the fours 
could not be executed. Bond-experts think that 
the floating of the new Government-loan will 
stimulate the market for railroad bonds. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


T. B. McA., KANSAS CITY, MO.—Who were the 
tailors of Tooley Street, and what was their fa- 
mous resolution ? 

There was nothing very remarkable in the sub- 
stance of the “famous” resolution. The joke 
was in the opening sentence, in which the three 
Tooley Street tailors, who constituted the meet- 
ing, described themselves as ‘‘ We, the people of 
England!” 


JOHN L. S., ATLANTA, GA.—What is the English 
rendering of the inscription on the pillar erected 
to the memory of the three hundred who fell in 
defence of the Pass at Thermopyle? 

The inscription, written by Simonides, literally 
translated, is: ‘‘Stranger, say at Sparta, that we 
lie here in obedience to her orders ;’’ and has been 
metrically rendered : 


* Go, stranger, and to Lacedzemon tell, 
That here, obedient to her laws, we fell.” 


JAMES S., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—What is the 
difference between a revolt and a revolution? 

Carlyle puts it tersely when he defines revolt as 
unsuccessful revolution, and revolution as suc- 
cessful revolt. 


REX, CAMBRIDGE, MAsSs.—Is it known who 
originated the expression, “Orthodoxy is my 
doxy ; heterodoxy is another man’s doxy ”’? 

You will find the story in “ Priestly’s Memoirs.”’ 
It is told that in a debate on the Test Laws, Lord 
Sundwich remarked: “I have heard frequent use 
made of the terms orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but 
I confess myself at a loss to know what they 
mean.’’ Whereupon Bishop Warburton, in a whis- 
per, gave his Lordship the now familiar definition. 


ROBERT L., LINCOLN, NEB.—Can you tell me 
where to find the text: ‘‘ Cleanliness 
Godliness ”’ ? 

It is not a text of Scripture. John Wesley used 
the expression in a sermort on dress. 


is next to 


T. J. J.. TOWNSEND, COL.—What is the mean- 
ing of the word intrinsic as used by politicians 
and others? (2) Arethere any metals more valu- 
able than gold? (3) Is not iron of more real value 
to mankind ? 

Intrinsic is aterm used to express the inherent 
value or utility of an article. Hence iron, having 
a greater range of utility than gold, is more in- 
trinsically valuable. There are some few met- 
als, as platinum, osmium, and iridium, with speci- 
fic gravities as high, or higher, than gold, and 
which, being very rare, might at any time com- 
mand a higher price, if there were a demand for 
them. Platinum was formerly worth more than 
gold, but for many years past the price has been 
below that of gold. 


Mrs. J. A. C., PHILADELPHIA.—Can you give 
me the origin of the expression, “the four hun- 
dred ’’? 

There is an incident in Scripture to which it 
might be traced. In Acts v. 36, it is said that 
there “rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be 
somebody, to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves.”” Probably some of 
our correspondents can irform us when the term 
was first applied to the é/7#e of New York society. 
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CHESS. 


A few days ago the players at the Manhattan 
Chess Club were treated to an unexpected en- 
counter over the board between Steinitz and 
Lasker. The contest was a purely anaiytical one, 
and arose from Lasker’s proposal to demonstrate 
the utter inadequacy of Steinitz’s defense to the 
Evans ganibit, 6 ... Q—B 3, while the latter still ad- 
hered to his belief that black would be able to 
extricate himself with a superior position. Steinitz 
won the first game. Lasker tried again and lost a 
piece. Finally, in a third attempt, Lasker suc- 
ceeded with his attack. 

A chess-game by telegraph between Columbus 
and Chicago clubs is in progress. 

Emanuel Lasker entertained the members of the 
Brooklyn Chess Club recently with an exhibition 
of simultaneous play against eighteen men, some 
of whom were first-class players. The exhibition 
was all the more remarkable to see how cleverly 
Lasker conducted the games. Play commenced at 
about 8:30 o'clock, and was concluded at 12 o’clock 
midnight, when the single player had scored six- 
teen games, lost one, and had drawn one. 

Lasker said that these two games were perhaps 
the most interesting of the series: 


TABLE NO. 18—RUY LOPEZ. 


LASKER. HELMS. LASKER. HELMS. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—-K4 P—K 4 ro KtxP ch K—B2 

2 Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3/11 KtxB Kt—Kt 3 

3 B—Kt 5 P—Q 3 12 O—Q 5 K—K 2 

4 ape B—Q 2 13 At—B 5 Kt—B 5 

5 Px Px 1% KtxKtP Q—Q Kt 

6 Kt -B 3 B—Q 15 Qx Kt Ktx P ch 

Z B—Kt 5 K Kt—K 2 | 16 K—Bsq Kt—B 5 
Kt—Q 5 P—B 3 17 _s 7ch K—B3 

9 BxP PxB 18 R—Ktsq __— Resigns. 


TABLE NO. 8—SICILIAN DEFENSE. 





LASKER. DE VISSER. LASKER. DE VISSER. 
White. Black White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—Q Bg 22 B—B R (B)—K 
2 se B3 Kt—Q B 3 | 23 B—Kt P—K 5 
3 Kt—B 3 P—K 3 24 B—B4 ch Kt—Q 
4P—Q4 Pz 25 P—B3 OxBB 
5 KtxP Kt—B 26 P—B6 B—K 3 
6 B—K 3 B—Q Kt5 | 27 Bx Kt PxB 

7 B—Q 3 P-O4 28 Q—K Kt3 P—Kt 3 
8 Ktx Kt Px Kt 29 Q R—Bsq Q—Q 6 
9 P—K5 P— 30 O—B7 B—B 2 
1o B—Q 2 Px Kt 31 O—B4 R—K 3 
m Px BxP 32 9 R—Q R—K 7 
2 BxB Kt—Q 4 33 Q—R5 Rx P 
13 B—Q 2 Castles 34 B—B 3 | 4 
2 Ps 5 P—K By 35 Q—K 3 x Rch 
13PxP ep KtxP 30 Rx R K—Bsq 
16 _— 4 a 2 37 Q—Bsch K—Ktsq 
17 tles 2 38 O—K 7 P—Kt4 
1 Q R—Ksq P—K4 39 O—B 6 K—Bsq 
19 P—K Bg —Kt 3 ch | 40 G—R 8 ch <—K 2 
20 B—K 3 —Kt 5 | + xR Resigns. 
21 P—-Q K 3 —R 5 


The New York State Chess Association an- 
nounces the following prizes for the sixteenth an- 
nual tournament, which will be held at No. 105 


East Twenty-second Street on February 22: For | 


the championship tournament—First prize $50, 
second prize $20, third prize $15, fourth prize $10. 
For the general tournament—First prize $20, sec- 
ond prize $15, third prize $10, fourth and fifth 
prizes $5 each. . 

J. W. Showalter, chess-champion of Kentucky, 
gave a simultaneous performance at the New York 
City Chess Club. Fifteen men tried their skill 
against him. After about three hours and a half, 
Showalter finished his task by winning ten games, 
losing two, and drawing three. One of the best 
games of the exhibition was this: 


FIFTEENTH BOARD —PONZIANI. 





SHOWALTER, JONES. SHOWALTER, JONES. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 ts Ktx Kt Px Kt 

2 Kt—K B3 Kt—K B 3/ 16 P—B 3 ae Kt 4 
3P B3 P—Q4 17 B—Kt 3 K—Rsq 
4 4 B—Q 2 1% P—KB4 P—K6 
s5PxP Kt—Q 5 19 Px P R—Ksq 
6 sq Ktx Kt 20 K R—Ksq Q—B 3 

7 Qx Kt Kr—B 3 21 3 —Kt 3 

8 Bs P—K 5 22 B—Q2 —QB4 ch 
9 Ka B—Q 2 23 B—K 3 Q—Q 6 

to 3 Castles. 24 K—B 2 Kx 
tm Px Ktx P 2s Rx R 7-47 * 
12 Castles P—K B4 | 26 K—Bsq x 
13 Kt—Q2 ook 5 27 Resigns 
1%4P—K Kt3 Q—Ke2 





Feeding the Sick. 


In many instances invalids are restricted by physicians 
to easily digestible food; usually boiled or sterilized 
milk is prescribed. In such cases the value of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, or Unsweetened Con- 
densed Milk is apparent. Prepared by N. Y. Condensed 
Milk Co, 


asked: ‘“‘ What’s this, an oil-painting?”’ 
he promptly replied, ‘it’s a scene in Greece.” 





shouted, at the top of his voice: ‘‘Holdon! 
say only a few words if you will keep your seats; 
but if you keep on leaving, I may speak for an 


WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


The Wit and Humor Contest. 


(11.) DEMOCRATIC SENATOR: “ Have you heard 
that ex-President Harrison is about to leave the 
Presbyterian Church ?” 

REPUBLICAN SENATOR: “It can’t be. 
his conviction would not change his creed. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| 
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Current Events. 


Tuesday, January 23. 


A man of | 


DEMOCRATIC SENATOR: “Since last November 


he can no longer accept the doctrine of election.” 


(12.) (On the publication of the Pope’s latest En- 
cyclical.) 

ANDy: “Who is this man, Pope, whose 4u// the 
papers are talking about. Is this du// a wonder- 
fully fine animal?” 


BEN: “ Well, I heard that it was an Italian 4x//, 


and that they are going to make a saint out of him, 
to beat the White Elephant of Siam.”’ 


(13.) (SUSAN, the cook, and JANE, the housemaid, | H 


at a fine-art exhibition.) 

JANE: “ What's that fine bird there?” 

SUSAN: “It looks like ha hosstridge.”’ 

JANE: “ Well; Hithinks the hartist draws well. 
Don't you?” 

SUSAN: ‘Hi can’t say, perfessionally, for Hi all- 
ers draws their hinsides, but the hartist draws 
their houtsides.”’ 


(14.) ONE day, on entering my brother's “ shack,”’ 
I saw a frying-pan hanging on the wall, and on the 
wall below, the marks of the daily dripping. I 
** Yes,” 


(15.) THE last speaker of the evening was an 
Irishman. Many were leaving the hall, when he 
Til 


| hour or two, and keep you here all night.” 





(16.) EPITAPH ON A DUDE. 
“All’s well that ends swell.” 


| (17.) A MAN in Wisconsin had the following 
words inscribed on his wife’s tombstone: 


‘“‘ Tears cannot restore thee, therefore I weep.”’ 


(18.) WHEN the housewife had boiled calves’- 


head and ox-tail soup for dinner, is she trying to | 
make both ends meet ? 


(1g9.) MAMA: “Johnny, why are you putting on 
your shoes, when you have to go to bed in a 
minute ?’”’ 

JOHNNY : “Because, when I have my shoes on, I 
feel as if I were going to stay up longer.” 


Kind Words Are Appreciated. 


Several of our friends have lately sent us words 
of approval, showing that they appreciate the ef- 
forts we are making to place THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST in the first rank of journalism. 

H. K. CARROLL, D.D., of 7he Jndependent ; “* Al- 
low me to give voluntary testimony to the great 





In the Senate, Mr. Cullom speaks on the Ha- 
waiian question ; and debate is continued on the 
Federal Election Laws. . . . In the House, sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole, amendments to the 
Tariff Bill, putting a duty on coal, are rejected, 
... In New Jersey, the persons who organized 
themselves into a Senate on January 9, in a 
committee-room oft the Senate Chamber, reject 
the proposition of the Governor of the State to 
submit their claims to the courts under guo 
warranio proceedings. 

A new Cabinet is formed in Servia, ex-King 
Milan having assented to the Liberal programme. 
.. . It is announced by a Government appeal at 
Rio de Janeiro, that President Peixoto and Ad- 
miral da Gama have agreed to submit their 
differences to the United States for arbitration, 
but that certain officers are working to defeat 
the plan. . .. Miss Constance Fennimore Wool- 
son, a United States story-writer of reputation, 
commits suicide at Venice. 


‘ednesday, January 24. 

In the Senate, a long discussion takes place over 
Mr. Turpie’s Hawaiian Resolution; Mr. Lodge 
speaks on the proposition to repeal the Federal 
Election Laws. ... In the House, all amend- 
ments to the iron-ore schedule are rejected ; the 
Internal Revenue Bill is reported. ...In New 
York, the State Forest Commission recommends 
the purchase of 1,200,000 acresin the Adirondacks 
and 100,000 acres in the Ca.skills for State park- 
purposes. 

It is reported that Rear-Admiral Benham and 
Admiral da Gama have had at Rio long inter- 
views supposed to be on the subject of arbitra- 
tion. London Truth announces that the 
Princess of Wales has decided to withdraw from 
society. 


Thursday, January 25. 





The neighbors are curious to know if he would | 
weep if tears coudd restore her! 





improvement you have recently wrought in THE | 
| LITERARY DIGEST. You have made it very at- 


tractive in appearance, and its contents I find very 
valuable.” 


GEORGE C. HECKMAN, D.D., Reading, Pa.: “1 | 


like the improvements in the DIGEST, which are 
not a departure, but a growth.” 


THE Rev. William Moyle, Hortonville, Wis. : 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST is the most valuable pa- | 
per that I have ever taken.”’ 


B. P. WORCESTER, Hospital Clamida, Iowa: “I 


have been reading THE DIGEST for years, and I 
consider late numbers much improved.” 











A Very Handsome Brochure. 
One of the handsomest things in the way of a bus- 


iness catalogue which has been issued recently is 
that of The Pope Manufacturing Co., of Boston. 
From cover to cover the work shows the hand of 
rare good taste combined with artistic skill. 
Corporation issuing it has been a markedly success- 
ful one, and a study of their annual catalogue shows 
in some measure the strides in a development that 
has been as phenomenal as it was deserved. 


The 





In the Senate, Mr. Chandler speaks against the 
repeal of the Federal Election Laws, and Mr. 
Allen against Secretary Carlisle's right to issue 
bonds. .. . In the House, several amendments to 
the Tariff Bill are disposed of; much opposition 
is made by Democratic members to the income. 
tax. ... The Democratic caucus in Washington 
voted to make the Internal Revenue Bill, includ- 
ing the income-tax, an amendment to the Tariff 
Bill. .. . The prize-fight takes place at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., without interference, Corbett winning 
in the third round; both men are arrested and 
give bail. 

The British Government compels the Khedive 
to make a formal retraction of his strictures on 
the British army in Egypt and issue an order 
praising that army’s condition. 


Friday, January 26. 


In the Senate, the day is devoted to discussion 
of the Bill repealing the Federal Election Laws 
and the consideration of unimportant business. 

In the House, discussion of the Tariff Bill oc- 
ies the entire session. 
rince Bismarck arrives in Berlin and is re- 
ceived with immense popular enthusiasm; he is 
greeted by the Emperor with great warmth, and 
many unusual honorsare paid him. Von Caprivi 
calls on the Prince, who returns to Friedrichsruh 
inthe evening. ... At ameeting of Conservative 

eers in London, Lord Salisbury’s policy regard- 
ing the Parish Councils Bill is approved. 


cu 


Saturday, January 27. 


The Senate is not in session. . . . In the House, 
the time for the debate on the Tariff Bill is ex- 
tended until February 1, andseveral amendments 


to the Bill are adopted. . .. The Midwinter Fair 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, is formally 
opened. 


Socialists cause a disturbance in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and M. Dupuy, the Presi- 
dent, is compelled to order the guardstoclear the 
Chamber. ... Thethirty-fifth anniversary ofthe 
birth of the Emperor William is celebrated with 
festivities in Berlin and the Prussian towns. 


Sunday, January 28. 


A fire at Bath, Maine, destroys $500,000 worth of 

roperty.. . . Residents of Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, object to Corbett, the pugilist, making 
nis home among them. . . . Henry M. Smythe, of 
Virginia, United States Minister to Hayti, has 
written an extraordinary letter to the Président 
of that country, and Mr. Smythe’s recall is de- 
manded. 

An address by the Pope is read in his presence 
in St. Peter’s, the address attributing the troubles 
in Italy to the nation’s estrangement from the 
Holy See. . . . There is a dynamite explosion at 
Esparraguera, Spain, no one being injured. 


Monday, January 29. 


In the Senate, Mr. Teller speaks on the Ha- 
waiian question and debate on the Federal 
Election Laws is continued. ... In the House, 
the Internal Revenue Bill is offered as an amend- 
ment to the Tariff Bill, and supported by Mr. 
McMillin. ... Secretary Carlisle has a confer- 
ence with officers of the banks of New York Citv, 
in regard to the new bonds proposed to be iss 
... The answer of the President of the _ - 
visional Government of Hawaii to the demand by 
Minister Willis for more specific charges is re- 
ceived at Washington. 

Unknown persons break into the United States 
Embassy at Rome, Italy, and set fire to all the 
papers in the offices, many of the archives being 
destroyed. 
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THE SHAKE- 
By JoHN HENRY 





BOOKS ON THE 
[.ABOR QUESTION, 
~ 


SOCIOLOGICAL BOOKS, ETC. 


rMHOUGHTS ON THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOY- 

ER AND WorRKMAN. A Lecture by WILLIAM H. 
SAYWARD, Secretary of the National Association of 
Builders; delivered in Boston, Mass., 1893. 8vo, paper, 
17 pp. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $7.00. 

This able essay emphasizes the fundamental facts 
which underlie the labor problem, reviews the causes 
of existing relations between employer and workman, 
and teaches the business value of harmonious rela- 
tions between the employer and the employed. It 
makes Manifest the facts that neither party to the 
joint interests in the labor problem can hanile the 
question alone, and that the remedy for existing dan- 
gers and difficulties exists only in associated efforts. 
As an example is given the case of two large mining 
companies in Germany, employing 6.000 men, and 
whose Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation are suc- 
cessfully conducted, and on which the companies and 
the workmen are equally represented. Nothing but 
good to the employer can come froma study and wide 
Circulation of Mr. Sayward’s lecture. 





OSEPH MAZZINT’S ADDRESSES TO WORKING- 
e) MEN. We have reprinted, under the title ‘*The 
Duties of Man,” the famous Italian patriot’s masterly 
addresses to workingmen, and have issued them in 
one 12mo, paper bound book of 146 pp. Price, 15 cents 
per copy. 

“These addresses consist of the most enduring 
thoughts of a man who was born before his time, and 
in a nation two centuries behind its age; a mine of 
suggestion for writers and speakers on the ethics of 
labor.”—The Churchman, New York. 





\ ORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOY- 
ERS. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 12mo, cloth, 

241 pp. Price, $1.00; in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Contents: Duty and Discipline of Work, Labor and 








| Cook, What to Eat, What Causes Cold Feet, What 


Capital, Rising in the World, The Household and the | 


Home, Strong Drink, Society and Societies, Duties of 
Employers, Hard Times and How to Ease Them, The 
Future of Labor, Appendix. 

“This book we cordially recommend. It is sound 
and economic in principle, and Christian in spirit.”°— 
The Examiner, New York. 





HRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. By J. H. W.Stucken- 


/ BERG, D.D., of Berlin, formerly Professor in the | 


Theological Department of Wittenberg College. New 
edition. 12mo, cloth, 379 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Partial Contents: Study of Christian Society. 
Genesis of Christian Society, Social Teachings of 
Christ. Christian View of Humanity, Relation of 
Chureh Members, Christian Self-culture, Christian 
Social Ethics, The Unity of Christian Society, Diver- 
Sity in Christian Society, etc. 

“The range of topics is very wide, the author's 
views are everywhere sound, moderate and practical, 
and the book is an able and impartial one on this 
subject.”—The Interior, Chicago. 


Sent post-free on receipt of price. 








New York: Funk & WaAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. 


rP\HE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE AND | 


| 
| 


| 





| ance reform. 
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a - ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. By H. 8S. Pomeroy, 
M.D. Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M.D., LL.D., and introduction by Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., of Boston. With an appendix showing the Laws 
of Most of the States and Territories Regarding Per- 
yn Forms of Crime. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. Price, 

1.00. 

“To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibil- 
ities are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure 
defilement of society because the criminal classes are 
allowed to propagate their vile species, while Christian 
households and moral parents ignore their duty to 
this and to the next world, this book is almost like 
a voice from heaven. Should reach its hundred- 
thousandth edition.*\—Chicago Journal. 











S MAN TOO PROLIFIC ? THE SO-CALLED MAL- 

THUSIAN IpEA. By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. (author | 
of ‘The Ethics of Marriage”). 12mo, leatherette, 
64 pp., 35 cents. 

“The work is a strong argument on the side of right, 
and a bold rebuke to wrong.’’—Messiah’s Herald, Bos- 
ton. 

**T can find no words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted; or of the degradation which, if 
and in proportion as that cause should be defeated, 
threatens the whole human race within the scope of 
the controversy .”\—Hon. W. E. Gladstone in letter to 
the Author. 


( 


{RIMINOLOGY : 








A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 


ScIENTIFIC StuDY OF CRIMINALS WITH RELAa- | 
TION TO PSYCHICAL AND PHYSICAL TyYPEs, etc. By | 


ARTHUR MacDonaLp, Specialist in Education as Re- 
lated to the Abnormal and Weakling Classes, U.S. 
Bureau of Education, and U. 8. Delegate to the Inter- 
national Society of Anthropology at Brussels, 1892, 
ete., ete. Introduction by Professor Cesare Lom.- | 
broso, of the University of Turin, Italy. In an Ap- | 
endix is given an Extensive Bibliography of the Best | 
300ks on Crime, in the several languages. 12mo, cloth, | 
350 pp. Price, $2.00. 

* Of undoubted interest and special value to all 
concerned.""—The Arena, Boston. 

The result of years of expert study and research.” 
—Critic, Baltimore. 

‘* Exhaustive, logical, and convincing.”°—New York | 
World. 

‘*We have read this book with profit."—New York 
Herald. 

“ Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtful .. . 
the — is excellent and the method scientific.” 
New York Tribune. 





} INTS ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY 
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OPINIONS OF VOLUME I. 


ie... 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


In Comparison with the “Century.” 


From the BOSTON DAILY HERALD, Dec. 


“ . , . It was with great curiosity and 
much misgivings that we began to study the 
Standard Dictionary and to compare it, page 
by page, and at different points of test, with 
the Century Dictionary. It is inevitable that 
the two works should be submitted to this 
treatment. . . . It is no discredit to the pub- 
lishers of the Century if in some points the 
projectors of the Standard Dictionary have 
improved upon their work... . It [the Stand- 
ard] has been prepared 

With Great Thoroughness 
and with a keen discriminating sense of what 
the public needs. . . . It is of immense service 
to the student to have the stem word and its 
compounds with other words grouped where 
they can be read immediately, and hundreds 
of times in the Standard long lists of scientific 
terms are brought together under the heading 
of the root which enters uniformly into all 
their compounds. In developing this new 
feature in the grouping of words the Standard 
has reached a higher degree of perfection than 
seemed to be possible, and it has often gone 
Far Beyond the ‘Century’ 
in its grouping of phrases around the central 
word under definition. This is a new service 
which the dictionary lends to the language. 
It is not only a book of definitions, but explains 
and throws light upon phrases in common use 
and shows what their authority is and what 
they mean. .. . The new way of presenting 
subjects in a dictionary is admirably illustrated 
in the explanations under the word ‘ Brahm.’ 
It occupies nearly half a page in the Century, 
and one is able to obtain from the various 
definitions a fairly good account of what 
Brahminism is. In the Standard it occupies a 
third of a page, and somehow the 
Standard Contains More Matter 

than the Century on this subject... . It 
seemed as if the Century, when its pages came 
under hand for review, was all that could be 
expected in a work of this kind, and it has 
such excellence that it clearly surpasses every- 
thing that has preceded it, but the Standard 
has gone beyond it ina great many special 
features. For instance, it presents under the 
word ‘coin’ a table of the principal current 
or obsolete coins of the world, and of others 
frequently met with in literature, with their 
approximate values. This is something never 
introduced into a dictionary before. Again, 
the word ‘ constellation’ is used to give a table 
of the constellations in both hemispheres, with 
the limits of their right ascension and declina- 
tion and the number of stars which they con- 
tain. Then under the heading of ‘elements’ 
a table is furnished of the chemical elements 
which gives one in brief the chief facts about 
them. This occupies nearly a page, and is 
authoritative and verified work. In the first 
volume there are nearly a hundred of these 
comprehensive statements in _ illustrations, 
groups and tables, which are of a unique char- 
acter, and bring together a great amount of 








information in a classified form where it is 
easily consulted. Under the word ‘degree’ 
the list of degrees conferred by universities 
and other educational institutions all over the 
world is something 

Of Great Value to Editors and Readers 


and we know not where else to find it. There 
are frequent single or two-page illustrations, 
which are minutely executed, and which edu- 
cate the eye to understand at once differences 
in things which language is slow to express. 
A page devoted to the representative types of 
leading breeds of cattle is worthy of special 
mention; another page given to examples of 
remarkable ancient coins is a noteworthy 
feature. The illuminated two pages devoted 
to decorations of honor, colored as the original 
are colored, and the two-page illustrations of 
the flags of America, Hawaii and Samoa, and 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, are a feature that 
is of exceptional value in a work of this ‘kind. 
A page of illustrations is devoted to represen- 
tative types of leading breeds of fowls; another 
is given to gems and precious stones, colored 
to represent the originals, and introducing 
in these colors the breastplate of the Jewish 
high priest; another is given to representative 
types of horses, and to another is assigned 
representative types of leading breeds of dogs. 
All this is in addition to the necessary illustra- 
tions found on nearly every page, but not in- 
troduced into the text except where they are 
of advantage in the definition of terms. 

The Surprises of This Work Are Among Its 

Most Interesting Features. 


Wherever it is possible to introduce them, 
they are sure to be found. The resources of 
engraving, of color illustrations, of diagrams, 
of pictures of animals and of ancient places 
are freely employed to add value to the work, 
and no pains are spared to meet the needs of 
those who wish to consult 
A Dictionary of the Highest Value. 

“* |. . The economy with which the space is 
used is admirable, and the printing is as nearly 
perfect as such work can be made. The greatest 
eare has evidently been used in the mechani- 
cal process connected with the printing of the 
dictionary, and no part of it has apparently 
been neglected. The type used is exceedingly 
sharp and clear, and it is just that style of 
type which is adapted for dictionary work. 

‘“*Something needs to be said for the defini- 
tions in the Standard. Their merit is that 
they are simple and to the point. In this re- 
spect they are often superior to the Century, 
and they are so brief that often the illustrative 
matter under a single word is surprisingly 
large in amount. Many distinctions hereto- 
tofore overlooked or inadequately presented 
are here made, and they give a certain note of 
excellence to the text which will be keenly 
appreciated by those who wish to be choice in 
the use of words. A strong point in the Cen- 
tury was its treatment of science, but wher- 
ever it has been possible the Standard has de- 
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veloped this distribution of scientific knowl- 
edge in the definition of technical terms relat- 
ing to all the branches of knowledge. This 
care in the definition of words is shown quite 
as much in general as in special definitions, 

. Anotable feature of the new dictionary 
is the extent to which it has come under the 
control and guidance of experts. All diction- 
aries reach their perfection in this way, but 
the Standard seems to have been specially in- 
debted to experts in different departments of 
knowledge for its accuracy and thoroughness 
and discrimination. , 

‘It is awork which is kept within practical 
limits. The bother of the Century is that it 
takes too much time to consult it, and the 
trouble with Webster’s International is that, 
though it is always at hand, it does not always 
tell you what you want to know. The Stand- 
ard 

Occupies Intermediate Ground, 

“It is surprisingly full of information on 
every point in which a dictionary ought to be 
strong, and it is so thoroughly systematized 
and so easily accessible that it 
Can Be Consulted Easily and Satisfactorily, 

“It has eminent usefulness as a school dic- 
tionary. It is particularly valuable in the 
definition of scientific terms, and it is rich in 
its service in presenting the classification of 
the sciences. It is not surprising that 
leading scholars and literary men all over the 
country have recognized the Standard with a 
growing sense of its value. It will imme- 
diately take its place by the side of the Cen- 
tury and Webster’s International as a work 
which neither of them supersedes, and which 
one can hardly afford to do without. It is 

A Monument of the Highest Character 
which the publishers of this work have reared 
in honor of the English language, and it isa 
marvel that in the last four years such a work 
should have been prepared. It is evident that 
in its preparation no pains have been spared 
to make it an authority in every department 
of knowledge, and it is plain that great care 
has been exercised at every point to avoid the 
introduction of superfluous matter. It is an 
instance on a large scale where every unneces- 
sary word has been taken out, and, where it 
has attempted to cover debatable ground, it 
has shown a wise judgment in reaching deci- 
sions. 

It Will Find Its Way Everywhere by Its 
Abundant and Original Merits.’’ 
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